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FOREWORD . . 

^In 1971, the American Collage Testing Program and the National University Extension' 
Association joined to initiate, the ^ACT^NUEA Innovative Awards In Continuing Edtication 
program. This boolr is a compilation of the award-winning entries submitted to that 
prograpi 'in 1978, and honoj-ed in May 1979 at the NUEA annual banquet hald durinc 
the-annual meeting of the Association. ' %i " ■ 

The ACr-NUEA award$..ar6 designed to honpr the.facurty and staff of NUEA member 
institutionr-who are laaking innovative contributions that' haVe nationwide, regional, 
statewide, or institutional application for the improvement of continuing education, 
tod to dissemiimte information about these contributions to other professionals 
in the fifeld. , , ' . - ' 

There pre four separate award categories in the pyograiii. Winners are chosen fmom 
some or all of the categories, depending on ^ the merit of the entries. 

The award categories are: ' " - 

1. Instructional Programs ^ , 

It Student Services ard Counseling . ' 

Jr ^ Administration/Ofpnizatio 

4. Open (may include combinations of abovp* categories) ■ . ' 

The. ACT-mJEA Awards Committee used four criteria In reviewing this year's applica'- 
tions: transferability, innovative or aifferent. workability.' and impact. We 
wer^ concerned with how transferable a program was to other settings and institu- 
tions. By intiovatiye or different, we looked at: programs hew to the field 
of continuing- education, programs which affected the institution's role in exten- 
sion and continifing education, and originality in breaKln^ new ground in existing 
curricula areai. For the criterion of workability, the Conmiittee focused pn the 
adequac>t of the planning, inclement at ion, and evaluation activities of the program. 
We were also concerned with impact of the programs and frequently had to re-examijie 
each entry to ascertain its impact. The Committee rated each entry on all the cri- 
teria wid assessed an overall ranking. 

The Committee was impressed with the variety of entries suBmitfed. We feel this ■ 
is a direct reflection of institutional -attempts to' meet the needs oCadult learners. 

Michael C. Alin, Smithsonian i'jVstitution, Chair^rson 
Lenore Saltman, The American University X- 
Ronald H. Miller,' The College Board ■ / 

Editor's notfi: Some exhibits and appendices have been omitted from this com- . 
piiation. Additional information about an entry may be obtained by contactina 
the principal person responsiblei . ' 



Program Mofflfis • Hispanic -Bctmsion ft-ogrtm . " " ' 

Name of Prlneipal ]Person(B) ReiponBible for Entryi Dr.' Michael FeldMn'^ ' ' 

Person(s.) or Institution to Whom Award Would be Madei ElnUrufst College Center 
' , For Special Programs 

S©ure#4s) of Fundlngi The Frederick and Ida ftminel Fouiidatlon (start up. costs) 

Illinois State SAolarship .Ccnmiss 5 

Basic Education Opportunity Grmts ' ^ 

Cost of. Programs $237.^000 v ^ ^ * 

S ^ ■ ^ ^ ^ ' ' ' ^ ' ^ ' . 

Nuobaif of Fartlcipanto :in Pregtami 260., " . 

Objaitlvas ©if Program 

1. To enable Hispbtnic adult st^jdeiits with Itoited ffiglish proficiency 
to pursua ani cdi^lete tfiev^ education at the college level. 

2. Tc ensbla Frcgiaon stw^nts to gain proficlmcy In aiglish lan^ge 
sMlXr^ i^n giaAiatiaA* , 

3. To mml& Progrcim suidents to secwe the vpiues o£ both liberal edu- 
CRtw/si4id career (^cation. . , ' ^ 

ft, la f^iifale Program graduates to help sefvlce the needs o£ the Hispanic 
ccnimmity a-id. to Integrate fiianselves effectively Into an English 
speakiiig society* ^ 

5. To mintf in the ^ s^andwds and currOTt regulations o^ Etahurrt 
. , . College and.goveCTTing accreditation fgenqles in a^ffiiinisterlng an* 
off canpjis degree program. 



Key College Prograin Persomifel: Dr, Martha JaEik,:'Coordmator Hispanic 
V . ' Bctension Program 

Dr * Michael Feldnmi, Dir^torj Gpnter ^or 

Special /ProgrOTis 



; Hie Etokirst Collaga Canter for Special Prograns i^s estibil^^ 
in 1975 aa a imit of the CoJlaga that was pi^^rlly^respqj^ ^ ^ 

the devtlopiant aaad ih^lmentation of educatiQnal opporttm fot 
adul^s^Ccredit and non-credit) beyond thS traditional^ tme^ place or ' 
prograia nomally associate with institutioiis of hi|het educitiwh^ Part 
of its mission to raspoW to requests for educatiotial' services fran 
the Coinmunity at large smd to OTer(;li^ needs emmating frfrii the profes- 
sions busiiiess wid industry and 'the' COTmnmity as it "parctived thOTt 
With this mai^te as its piide, the Center established eight majw pro- 
grams that are presently sefving'' a variety of adult constituencies in 
varying formats. , ' . 

Of the eight Center prograns, Elmhurst College would like to Tiomi- 
nate for the ACT-NUM aimrd* in cont^i^ edutttion Cuistructional 
prpgrams category) its tiispanic Extmsion I?rogram. As a credi^t-degree 
program of faring a major in tusiness administration at one Chicago 
based fcmter (as of SeptOTber, 1976) and an Integrated major m psy- 
chology and sociology offered at a second Oiicago , based center (as of 
S^tanber, 1977) p the^ Program has had a significant iii^ct on the lives 
of hundreds of Hi'spariic adults residing in the Qilcago metropolitan area. 
The Program was conceivti as a result of receiving requests from leaders 
of the Hispanic cdmunity for educatioi&l progrms for Hispaiic adults \^ ^ 
with limited Biglish proficiency* l^n receiving these requests ^ staff I, 
at! the Center For Special Progrfms respoi^^ by designing a imique inst^^ 
tional program and delivery system that would rteet the needs of thii con- 
stltuency. ttiring the past two years Cmter persoraiel believe. that it 

hw been effective and timely in treating ttosei^ucatidnal cq^cems that 

' . ' • ' • ■ / 

wOTa broyght to its,^attention. ' / 



The major obj^tive of the Hispanic EictMision Program is to enable 

Hispanic aAilts with limited B^lish proficiency to have aai^portimity - . 

, to bpqin or contlmie their ^ucatimal studies at the cpllege, level 

before gauiinl flumcy in the English laiguage, . This objective is 

= . ^- - « ' • 

realised offering courses during the atiMents.* freshnm, sophomore, 

*and junior years that are ^staffed by instnietors flurat in both Spaajish 
and English* Additionally, courses thiit are scheduled duri:^ tJie. first 
year of ^faxstructlon are feaught primarily in Spanish; hOTever, lnttru%tprs 
ate mcbui^aged to introduce English as" a meditm for ijisti^ction^adtially 
beginning in the first year* luring the sophOTore and"^ junior years, the 
use of. English is gradually increased so that by term two o^the junior 
year, the students are expected to fimctiOT con^etently in^Biglish* This 
expectation is l|npo^|mt as classy on the senior, level are staffed by 
instructdrs \^iio' are not versed in Spmish* ^ % ; 

In order to facilitate studrnt acquis it ijbn' of EngMsh language 
slfills, the Colle^ offers to students elective credit courses in Bng" 
lish as a second language. These courses specifically focus on readuig, 

.witing. and speaking skills and will* help prepare PrDgram sttidents for 
their senior year instruction md post-graduate careers ^ 

the Program ^stoidfnts come fran most of the Latm. Americaa countries* 
Tlieir age span, ranges from eighteen to' fifty-five, with the averagfr-age 
\ being appr^imately thirty/ Many of the studOTts have taken sane post- ^ 

Xsecdndai^ study in their native countries* The majority of thOT are 
OTpioy;i^ fUll-tlrje dwing the day and t^ a three-course, full-time 
class schedule %t ni^t. Contuiuing at ^ this pace^ students^ cm e^^eat 
to p'^uate ui approximately five, and OTe-half years. 



Preset ly tte Program hds erafQllment of aj^r^^Jnately ti^ Kuiidrad- 
sixty studmtSp most of ^cm IJve and work in ^i^cago. Accordijig^ to the 
1970 census flares ^ the two areas in which the College has located its 
-^#toters COTta4ii some of the city's largest ccmcmtrations ,of Hisp^nit 
Americans, apprOTimately sucteen thousaM in each area^^ Statistical . , 
ttports based on the English proficient of all Hfipanics residing in 
Chicago that ^^^e recently pablislied in the aicago Tribune revealed,^^ 
that approximately fifty-five percOTt of these people possess little 
or no ability to speak or re^ the English iMgiaage. These statistics 
ftirUier reinforce^ the need \ for the Hispanic Bctett^ion Program as *pres- 
OTtly conceived for the dhlcago area. ^ I 

The COTter developed its Hispmiic ^tension Program in conjiinction 

^idth two OiiCago-bas^ grOT^s. Irrthe fall of 1976 ^ in cooperation with 

^e^irst Spanish Ihiit^ Church of Qirist, tiie "Center^ vitiated its, - / 

bilingual program. by offering cmirses le^ing to a managmerit certificate* 

Jhis initial offerljig vas subsequimtly ^^cpmded in the fall of 1978 to a 

bacfialaureat degree progran in business adninlstratibri. In the fall of . 

1977, the 'Centers in cooperation with tte Spanish Episcopal Services, a 

non-^ptrof it social service-oriented agency, laimched, an integrated degree 

. ^ ^ r ^ s , • ^ - ■ '' . 

progrmi'iri psychology and sociology with the puipose of cultivating stu* 

dmt expertise iji the \^reas of mental health wd social work. Subject 

majors for bjth cttiters were sel^t^ on the basis of the most perceived ^ 

ne^s of the Hispanic commimlty. > r 

Cooperative efforts with its Qii^jo*bas^ Hispanic grm^s alsw ^ 

included strategies^ for ,marketuig the Prdgram. Ktorkettog strategies 

.inclined nwSpaper releases, paid advert isenOTts, radio atmomicOTents , 



and television B^ppmrnmrn^ all .of-iAich directed tovard Hispaiiic- 
orients ntwsp^ets bromddast itatJ^yiSt Carmmicati^is with, various 
CMrago.M^ Hispanic Q^gmiiatioris were alsb made to publicize the 
Progriim* ' . * ' ^ ' 

The Hispanic BAtension Program h^fe not only had significant taipact 

* ' ^ 

^ on both indivi&ials within the Hispmlc conmunity at large but also on ^ 
ElmhLn'st College itself, j. In statistical terms, the Program has contributf^ 
sig^ificaatly to, both tJie College's emrollmmt tuition incdrt^rf. \ 
and has allowed the Collage, through the Center t to continue tp bffer 
low cost caiimmlty prbgra^ing. It has also iitf l&enced md insnired 
mtay of thet Goll#ga*Sj full*tijne faculty to bedane memingfully involved 
ai^ cqninitted to the Progt^, Additionally, itl has allow^ tM College 
rtant imd creative contrihition to a minotity groip that 



to 



was in ne|^ of pdi^atiqnal ^ervi^s^ that ^cou not ^e^serviced in the 



ints has been and will 



tradltloml foimat.- :> k . \ 

■ ^ . """" . h 

The Impact, on the lives oi 

c^ntlmie tti be siinlficant*, ThtvS^MentB Imve reco^ized that^ the O^lai 
, has created a mch^ign tq 'ena^ achiCTa^^v^t th^ might hdt 

have bean able to do within a* traditiohal college ^rografn, ^or this\they 

are most appreciative mi perfomvih a highly motl>|ated fashion4 Th^\ ' 
' realiise that xxpon ^aduaition thay' Will not only ba able, to more aff 
f tively int^ate th^elyts wi^in ^is soglffy, bu^ also will a^c^i t] 
* values -of a liberal: ecbiclition;^^^the marketabtf skills nwassary for a 

Ail£illij)£ c^eOT. . \ ; - ^ ^ 

The Hispanic Bctmsion Prpp^am is iJnpor^t to Highef Bduc^atioa ^ 

te general^B^ause it, addressas itsalf to an .^mpvmtive ptocess of ^. 



tducating nOT-Taglish-speaking studCTts atlcol^e arid tuiivarsity Imrels* 
Thjp ProgTOT conc^t Mid its approach^r© jiaiq^^ sudi" 
ludivlAMls to obtaiij a college education and ^igliih Im^uage profi* 
r cienCy vdth^t ^xperimcijig.^the tmdue frustration and hat^sTfiip that often 
Bccakpmy i^he educatioikl mde^ort of ,,fta^ non-English- speaSmg studehts 
attending Anerican colleges ai^ imiversitles, ' - ^ 
I ^^-yTh^ nmjor problan encountered in ,a program^^f this nature - is the 
ffi/ftilabilltv of bilingual faculty with a^ropriate credentials and 

. ^^erimces that mider stand imd shlite the p|hilosdphy of the program* ByL 

^- ' ^ \ - ' ^ ^ ' ' ' ' ^ ' 

p^ijig located i^rithi|i a great met ^politai area whi^ c<mtains a multi- 

* , tude of ^tltutiom^ resiwrceSj Center ^ogran administrators have b^en 
. fortunate ,to Imvf been able to ^aw upoh the resources of Chicago and * 

^ Its own institution fcftr locAtiftg a^opriate faculty* .A second,major' ' 
concern for fi program o£ this nature is In the area of ttiition assis- 
tance for students. Sources of availabie fimdij^ must be identified. 
In develeming the Hispanic Bet ©ns ion ft^op^amp the Center drefw i^n.'the / 
assistaiMte of a priyate foulidation grant (the Frederick. E. ai^ Ida H* 

, rtumel Foundation), a state scholarship program CHlinois^tate Scholar- ; 
ship Conmission) airf a f^eral progran ^sic pppbr^dty Grant)* 

, . The COTter believes ttet there^ are several .reasons for the * 

^ ^ ' ' V ■ r . . \. ■ 

' access of the Hispanic fetensiOT ftogram. \^ previously state^j it 
provides a vehicle for^n^n-Biglish-speaku^ Hispmic students to par- % 
sue an education at the collie level; secondly, the Center works in 
/ a cooperative relationship with tm Hispittiic Chicago-based organizatioi^; 
thirdly p the Progrffln studmts. receive assistance in tuition from federal 
. lU^ state burets; fouBthlyp the ac^OTic program offered is highly 



ERIC 



•■ - ..: : s * ' ■ - . ■'■ /■ ^ ' ■ ^ -J " I 

qualitative and Is ciqsp^^ It is for theS© 

. rtaaona that" the ^Progran has a^tract^ a sipiificmt monber ©£ students 

■ ^ - * • ■ . • I ■■ *^ * ' . 

ill both of its dagrte p*op^^^ " f 7 " ' V' ' 

The motivatidn^ .^idustriousness, Mid ^husiaan displayed byLPro- 
gr^ stiMmts reflect the campitment to this Prograni by Elinhur^t College i 
th^ cooperating gyoL^s imd tfie Prograni students, TOe Collie is proud 
of its association with the First S^nish IJhited auirch of Christ and 
the Spanish Episcopal Services and looks forwttrd to its contiiiu^ educa- 
tional seivice to the Ghicago Hispanic connwraty tteough tiie Hispanic 
Extension Prograin. ' • » 



/ 
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•frogram Names ' ; PEER COUNgE LING PROGRAT^ 



Nanie of Principal Pereoii(B) Reaponsibjle for Entry! N^ncy C. Gelling 
P#rfbn(8) ©r Instltuelon t© ;Wh©m k^mr^ VWuld >a Hidei Itoncy C, Gelling.and 
S©urc€ (g) ©f Funding I None nead^d. 



Qosfc of Proirami None. /^his is a volunteer profram. . The tfost to the participant Is 
* the amoimt of time he, *or she'is wilUni | 

er of Partlclpanra In Program; Fourteen peer counselors. 



Objectives of Wgraos To extend th^ coiin^eling services for adult students at 
UnivirslWr College by- (1) imprpving the accuHcy ol information given via 
the tele^hpne to the adult population seeidng informatlcin about courses and 
programs plfered through University College; (2) providingli peer support 
unit for/ adult students attend|ng University Collegfi; and ^3). involving students 
in the counseling program. 



In the fall of 1976, thf DirectBi- of Counsfiling and Student Services at 
University College called together a group of seven students to "brainstprm" 
with her about the possibility of beginning a peer c duns eling program for ' , 
adults. Each student asked to join the initial discussibhs was hand-picked 
and representative of the heterogeneous population continuing their education 
at U.C. a single parent . . . a veteran studying under the G.I. Bill . . . a 



suburban TiQusewife with yoimg children •.. . an adult in mid-career change 

■ " '' ■ , -i* ■ ." : ' " ■ ' " /' ' ■ - , ■ 

. , . a .minority student. AH were seeking jobs or better jpbs or promotiona.^^ 
AU were in different stages of their educational cajiee^rbrr Some Had just 

begun others were -UrSt-alumnr^p^^ graduate' programs . . , and- 

still others v/ere in the midst of undergraduate degree programs. All had 
eitpressed interest in the cpuns^ling services' we offer and had indicated their 
desire to help other students "get started. " ■ Most of them were already . . 
recruiting friends and relatives to continue their education at U.C. I , . . 

We began by discussing the existing* counseling service and ways in 
which this service could reacTi more people i We talked about ways in which 
the, service could be improved. The Director shared her thoughts with the 
group4rid identified some of i'he needs df the office. ,^ . / 

/ the Counseling Office at University College is one of the busiest offices 
6n the Syracusi University campus. Over five thousand people schedule ap- 
polntments to see a counselor each year. The prbfessional counseling staff . 
numbers three « . The advertisihg for the College encourages any and everyone 



in the com^nunifyme^^Btel^h^^ . 
Counseling Office for Information. It is the port of entry. During peak 
counseling times prior to and during registration, a niinlmum' of one hundred 
W^nty -five calls are received each . _ ^ 

The group aiclded that their first project would be to work on improving 
the accuracy 'Of the Information given via the tjilephone. After an intensive 
trainingprogram geared to helping the students answer the great variety of 
^t&lephone inquiries coming Into the office, the seven agreed to dnswer tele- 



phones in an experiment conducted during the January 1977 registration period. 

' . ' ■ .... 

Reinforced by their Buccess in handling the inquiries, they became more 

■ ■ . ■ ■ ' ■ ■ %t~ ' ■ 

confident and could now identify areas of concern common to many adult stu- 
dents. They wanted more informr ' on resources available and more : 
training so that they could do an even' better job in handling the qutestions 
students asked. They sOon realized theit limitations and learned when it 
was best to refer students to the professional staff. They realized that-, even 
as volunteers, they couJd be threatening to old-time office and profeBsional 
staff members, and openly discussed their rqle in the office st^iicture and 
ways to handle difficult internki situations. 

Both the office arid professiona;! staffs began to applaud trteir efforts and 
to find them helpful. The feedback from the students they serviced was also 
extremely positive. They decided to do it again during the suriimer regis- 
tration and again in the fall. When classes began it was dipcult for each 
student to devote the time they had given between semesters and during re- 
gistration to the project because they, too, had ctesses to attend. It was* , . 
decided that their presence in the pffice was not needed and that a "Call &ck" 

■ ' 1 £> 



service sufficed uritU the next registr^^^ ' . - ^^i^ 




lotekefor^ , We took , 



pride in thinking our p^er. counseling program was a first of it^klnd la an 
adult education setting. The/ concept of using studehts with if llom other stu- 
dents could identify was| particularly effective with adults. ' We liked the tele 
phone service because riiany students took the time to cail and ask questions 
Via the phone instead of niaklng a trip to the Gollege to ask them. 

A bro^ure was carefully designed to explaiiiith'e telephone service and 
• the people who comprisifd it. A phone dial emeig^d as the group's logo. A 
large poster featuring this dial and the pictures of the peers wag placed in . 
the hallway outside the Counseling Office. ; Stories began to appear in the 
local newspapers about the program. U^K, the U.C. student/faculty/staff 
newsletter, featured stories about the^. The peers became role models 
with whom students could identify. The phdnes began to ring for "Dianne" 
or •'Willie" or "A|in, " Students warited to discuss their courses ... their 
instructors . . ; their difficulty usliig the library . . . stuc^ habits . . . how to 
write term Ifflpers . . . the parWhg problems . . . finding baby sitters . . . and 
their fears arid doubts about tKe^ ability to do college work. I^ny instruc- 
tors referred students with problems tb the peers, , , 

T^e mpre questions ^sked, the more training the peers required and 
requested. The group continued to meet each week to evaluate their pro- * 
gjress and to discuss prc^dures and pplici^^ . . to role play conversations 
and to discusd better ways of .handling certkin questions and situations ... 
and to develop better listening techniques/ The peers also continued to / 



'liraiMtorm" with tht Director and to leed back.to her areas of student con- 
cerns and suggestions for Improved services;, to the process, they helped 
^m^mhit'it^BV^a-^^AkJ^^^^S which brought prbfessorrfrom various 



de^rtments 0)^ campus to U.C. to discuss their fields i Th^y Ideiitified the 
need for rigcopiizing^outstanding scholastic Mhlevement and helpe 
KDirectbr organize an honor society for adult students in ^y 1977. They- 
arranged bus tours of the main campus and took student/ on tours of the 
library. ' They even designed peer jackets iwith a' dial lj6go so that they could 
be easily identified when touring student groups, to addition, they developed 
an hpur^long radio program featuring the pears and telling about their ser- 
vica; Thty ateo spoke btfore groups in the conamu^ity, encpuraglng others, 
to cohtinue their education. ^ ^ 

In the spring of 197&, fhtf seven original peere met to evaluate the 
program and decide the future of thil group. We /solici^^ frondi 
students using the service^ Each peer couneelpr evaluated his o^er own 
effectiveriess in handling the problems presented; and the professional staff 
tvaluated each peer coimselor -s performance. 

racy ^ iitformation given ovir the telephone iniproved si^ificantly^ The 
prof essibnal counselors were relieved of gene xjal information -giving over 
tht phbnt ^nd could thus devote more time to etudents visiting tUa office. 
Petr cminselorSi on the other hand, could devote more time to each indi- 
vldual mAMng inquiries via the telephone. j Emotioiial and other support 
afforded by peers who had themselves experieEiced returning to school en:- 



We concluded that the accu- 



couraged many new students f'tp try.** 
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■ ' ■ > ' ■ ■ ■. ■ . . ■■ ■ : .; . ' '■■''■'■'■„ 

Since i|iere had been job phanges and not every one of the peers tfbuld' 

;devote the sa^e amount of time to the project, Jt was 'deoidea to open the 



group to new miimbers who woul^ take on the telephone responsibilities. 
Applications we^ desipied and accepted from any student interested In the. 



peer program. Seven, new membe^s|Were chMeFIoiOTllir^^ 

Some of the oMginal pters expressed a desire to interact with students 

. directly instead of /via the telephone. As a resjult-of this request, we began 

a second. phase of our program this fall. Three peer counselors'now have 

, :■ ■ ^ ' . \ ; " , ■ 

office hours one evening.a week and are involyed in one-tb-one' coimWling. 

A member of the prdf^ssional staff is also available these evenings for con- 
suHtation or referral^if necessary. On-going training sessions remain the 
*; essential part of ,tKe/ program. Some of 'the original peers help "in this \. 
training. Others are working to develop a speakers bureau featuring stu- 
dents who will sha^-e their educational experiences with community groups, 
With the hope that this will encourage more people to continue their education 

in July 1978 the original seven peers celebrated the success of their 
program at the first annual "Roast and feast" party. This program seetas 
to have brought a great sense df porsonalWtisfaction to eacli of the peers.- - 
Several have changed career direction as a result of the training ind ex- 
perience. We feel it has added a welcome, dimehsioh to the counseling ser- 
vice at University College . .. and our adult students keep dialing our number. 
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Piiogram Namer ADULT LEARNING SERVICES 



Naine of Principal PersQn(s) Respons ible for Entryf NANCY" C. SELTZ & 

— . ^ : 7— SUSAN Et-SHAMY " • 

Person(s) or Institution to Whom Award Would be Made: NANCY C. SELTZ ■ 
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SourceCs)' of Funding : FUND f OR THE IMPROVEMENT OF kSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 
• - ' AND INDIANA UNIVERSITY . 

Cott^of Program : Year 1 - $' 81 .715. 

■ Year II -,$130,651. • 

Number of Parfici pants yi Pr^grmt 'SSfiO as of member 31, 1978 

Objectives of Pr ogramr ^ : . * . . 

AduTt Learning Services ,1s a systematized pre-entry servke designed 
to atd, adults throughout the stdte of Indiana in gaining Information about , 
and access to further education. It js-^ari attempt /to match the educational 
needs of adults with t^e resources of all postsecondary Institutioniih the 
^tate, ALS provides adults withi ■ 

1. Information andTeferral systims to assist adults in choosing 
educational resources appropifiata to their personal/ and occu- 
patfional objectives^ Includliig a telephone^in service. 

2. Free on-site orientation pi^oi^rams cal ltd Return ^o Learning 
Workshops* to acquaint adults v/lth the requirements and proce-^ 
dures of returning to education, 

3. Advisement seminars on salfrassessment, goal setting, and edu- 
cational/career decision making, 

. ' , ' ' : ' ■ ■ , \ . " ' „ • . . . ^ - . - 

4. ' Cdunsfl^g/adylslng opportunities' with a counsi&lor trained in 
the special needs of adult learners. * 



;^ J SS*^ '^^^ Of the School of Continuing • Studies- 

■ a|: Indiana; 0^^^^ Information system ' 

: ; :«}iliqh disseminates Irifopat Ion /about' ^ind^^^^p^ j*eferral to ^ public' . 

"'Vff''?'. Pif*1vate poat^icondairy Institutions in the state of Indiana. ALS was i 
- estaW from , the Fund for the Improve- 

ment of pQst Stfconflary Eduction (FIPSE J i;jand sinca that' time has ^rrovlded ■ 
---Jicfiyiatry./adv1 semen t Ind /referral, services 'tn nearly 6,000 adults throughout 



/ 



./ 



^ /the^^tate,' ■ / '/ ' r , ' ■ ' ' ■ ' 

- - / ■ ■ ■ ■ / ■ ■ ' ' ■ 

y_ Although the concepts of fducatlon information services 'andeducational 

brokering are not^neW, the majority of such services throughout the country 

exist in community^based or corisortiuiti arrfingements. Contrary to this trend, 

. the Adult Learning 'Service established' a' unique approach by incorporating 
educational brafiering principles into an adult ^student .service function for 

■ a multi-campui 'Stat-e, university system. At, the time ALS Was initiated, only- 
two other 1^nstitut*ioni'(e.g; , the .Univfersity of Wisconsin a'nd Colorado 
Mbur|tain ,^11egej were developing, similar services, and both of , these weVe' 
staffid/by part-time community-based counselors. The ALS sy$.tem tests but 
the p/emise that impartial educational , advisement can be pi^ovided by cour 
%%]prB employed by a continuing education unit -of a public postsecondary 
ifiltitutlon, ^ ^/ ' u ^ \ i 

/ rBy providing these -services the School of Continuing "Studies had taken 

/ " ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ ' < ■ ..." . 

/ a. leadership role in placing Indiana University In a position, to'positively ' 
respond to the growing needs of ;b major segment of the citizens of the state,' 
Therdaslgn of this multl-eampus project appears Co be a workablfe approach 

for stitewide continuing tducatlon systams, Therifora, It should haVs wide ' 

. , . - . ... ',■§■■ 

» . . ' ' *« = ' . - ^ 

.applicability and strong implications, for many other statewide public 
1"niit1tut1ons. Hopefully, the ALS eKperlence- will encourage the modification 
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Qf txlstlnfg ppstiecondaryUtudint to accoimodate tht needs and 

aspi rations of adult learners* - - * \ 



Background And Need Yon Service . = ' , 

A. wide variety of poststcondary opportunities are available to ffdult 
learners in Indiana* Individual institutions thVoughout'the state are 
developing and offering clredit and noncredit educational alterhatives in- 

-HnHinq trnHitinnnI Hngynr^ pirnf|i*amQ ; unr^tinn^l ^ ^ainiffQ/ p ubl tc^ SCho oV 



adult basic education, study by- correspondence, in-service training within 
builnesSi government iya^riid social agertcies* unfversttj^ continuing' education 

courses, iind--most rec6ntlyi ran External Degree program developed by. 

" - ■ . ♦ . • - * ' ' 

Indiana University. As more and more adults consider these educational 
alternatives they frequently are overwhelmed by the ^array of oppbrtunltils 
available.as mi'i as the complexity of relating educational objectives t^^ 
their personal arid carier goals. Furthermore, as'they attempt to make 
their individual decisions and »select appropriate educationaV resQurce^, 
they are often'^ confronted by institutional procedures and piKactices wlfich 
irnpede their participation in the educational process. 

Althpughvfnstitutions have developed prograp and have estabVi^pd 
services to recruit, counsel and suppbrt traditional students, the^'have 
noi devised approaches '^hlch respond directly to the needs of aduj/t learners. 
Coriversely,, adults have been reluctant to participate in educatiOTal program^ 
which may riot match their personal and career decisions or achoipodate their 
nf ids as working persffhs with family and community responsibilities*/ 

Tradltiorially the pre-entry antf early entry pervices of jiostsecondary 
institutions have focusad their efforts on moving high schoaj 'senidrs into 
two and four-year uftdergraduate programs. Usually supported by the , 



appropniatfcf funds rec»?u/itment, Orientation, and - 

^pr^-fentr^ cburiserirtig functions generally are di recced toward elghteBn- 
ytif-oids entering the postsecpndary setting for the first tltne. . Th6se 
'acti'vi ties are interfa^^ with the. counseling iervices of the secondary 
schools, which in' addl I jo^i^to helping students define their educatlor^^^ 
•and oqcupatTonal |OaJs, serv^as*a'c6niduitfor d^semiptlng inforTnatiok^ 
about alternative postsecondiihy oppj>^ " , -^.i. ' . . 

I n In di ai i j a, L umparable -m e g hanism did no t exist for tiii pot ential ■ 




,^dult student. Exclude^ from t'h'e counseling services of the secondary 
school and the pre-entry services of the postsecondaryMnstitutions, 
adultis did not have access .to information about the broad range of 
.^earning activities availa^,le to them. Attempts to involve adult 
students in postsecondary education, generally hav^ concentrated on 
hroad marketing approaches such as televlsiori and print media advertising, i ' 
With the exception of personal development wprkshops offered by some , 
institutions usually as part of their Continuing Education for Women 
progrfms, ta^semeht services (providing self-assessmint j persphal , educa- ' 
tional , and career decision making) or orientation' l^t« the educational 
process have bpen unavailable to prpspective adult Students. / 

- Program Objectives . '^^''^^^^'^^^^^^-—-^..^^j^ ' . / 
' The- primary goal of the Adult Learning Service Has been to develp, 
,; systematize andj implement' a serl'es of Impartial feducational information) 

services for adi^lts on five Indiana .University campuses, to accomRlish \ 
this, a central coordinating office was established in the s'ktewlde ' . t 
Sehool of Continuin£.Stud1es and Hve half- . ' . ' " 

to dbliver ser\|ces In Fort Wayne, South Bind, New Albany, Bloomlngton^ 
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jantf R^^ As a function of the.Continuing Studits unit oh their 

respective campusfSi ieach A^^^^^ offers the^ following, tlrvl cas- 

^ ^1. Telephone Information and Referral 'systim. I ' 

2', /Return, to Learning worksh offered at work-sHe 

- ilocatiohs. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ / ' ' > \ / 

3- Advisement Seminars providtng self-assessment, goal ' ^ 
setting,/and educHional-career dictsion making. 

4. . Counseling and advisement withU counselor trailed ^ 
In'the special needs of adult learners. 

■ _ ' ~ ; ■ ' ' ' ■ ' ■ ' I \ ■ - ~ ■ ^ ' ,^ ' u ■ 

^ Frgmithe beglnhing of the project * a. concentrated effort .has been 



made 'to^rmatntainMm broktrlng services. ALS brQchurii and 

materials avoid. using Indiana University logos ,and titlesi (Sei Appendix 
A) I and handouts used the. Return to Learning workshops include a three 
to five pagt listing of the various educational opportunities avail 1 able 
In that area* (See'Appendix B). - ^ _ - 

' Cltentele " . . ' ; ^ ■ 1; ^ V 

From the earliest planhing stages of ALS, there has been great concern 
.about the definition of the cliehtile to he served. In. the orlginali organi* 
national jilanning ft^er, (See l^pendix £), the potential clients of^eW * 
service were genfralTy descriped as adults, excluded from established^ higher 
education access systems. ' Tni services were dttfigned to meet* the heeds of 
persons who might h|fve negpiye feelings about ed from previous ; ^ 

^ iKperitncifT^ These pe^^s could' fe tfonsidering job advancement ^or mid- 
career change, be invol/ed ^ a 'T/ife changing crisis, either, economic or ' 



personal, or seeking /elf satisfaction through education. 

To dilfgn accurate marketing procedures, specific markft populations, 



for'ALS saryiceSyWiri Identified. Thesp included employees in business and 
industry. Office and service workers, women re-entering .or* advanctngln^ the , 
job market* /ural residents* and eco^nonilcally'marglnal groups, the counselors 




..sflHSOF put the; Ipgi ca V Tocatl oW w+iei'e . each . target group cou Vd be con- • 
;tac^<jjthi^ugh)^ di|tHtJution center.^ -For" ^ 

exartipl^,,wofkyn^ iduUs wef^^^^^^^ offices in ^ 

'plar|ts af^'buslniissQS, labor gplons, anid worker organl'Eatlbni. . Potential' 

■ • ";;|/ ■ .^.Z ■ • -' -.'•„'. •■ ^ ■ ■ - '-■ .\ . 

ruraV clleflts have been reached througR County Extension offices and ' 

,fannsr«» asspctaljons. .Contact persons, cff\led key, H mre Identl- 

fied fog eactj- sate, and they Hav,li served,as ofganlzers 'for of.f oampur 

services* a^siddstrtButors of brochures, and as referral sources. ' • 

To date. 865 Individuals havtusad ALS 1nformat\bn services, T002 



piop|e have affinaWTtetttri^^^^ an^\3ff52 other adults' 

have [attended talks;, workshops an]d= seminars prpnioted by^^ALsr^~tSee----=J^ 
•Appei^dlx p). As we begifi.to fonow up the client referrals, certain trends 
ari' beconting evident/ i A breakdown of the 1K7 clients seen Individually or 
as participants In the Return to Learning workshops shows that there is ^ri ' 
alftpit .equa^- spl It .between "referral s 'made/td Ifldi ana Unl versi ty and those \ 
made to other inst1tu.t4ons,i. Approxiniately 2d« of all clients ha>\^pen. 



Wer^red to .no/i-feducatlonal agenclp. 
Planning jnd Devetopment gff orts > 



Ittte 



The conceptual |lannfng.ot^th%-serv1^ah^^ sub- , 

d tOTPSE was tarried 0 C. Selti 4n consul tati on with t^e 



late Robert W.;R|c(iey, the ttean ^Kcoivti^rwlnr Stuaies i| Ind'l ana \jn1 verity. 
Professor S^elti. consul tid with other continuing 'edi/catlin pVofeadPnals • , 



(e.g-. Or. Viviiri picCoy^niverstty' of Kansas and Dr. Kelith M.VBu'ckley' frlm 
the Uiji vers Ity b^ Mfnnesota) " and leading aducational .broiers ii^r the 
design, stagtfs. Further ;p1ann1,ng and cons'uU between thi ALS. 

, S.t«ff, theHJean, c'anjpus_ chance 11 ors, and camfjus.di-^ctors of Continuing 'lettca 
tiorj befor^he fervice was organized, ^^fter'thi ALS, coiinseling staff was 



■v 



'"':'Z^'-'2''1&{Mt''i\r. DonnVicKer^v from 'the, Nationail Center for Educationail 'BfjOKining,; T 
>d 95 'f .^consuljant training to help clarify the ser* 



vices object fves arid sdetirm1n%^ a During tfitsft sessions* 

v!Aht^\iAt^ staff developid a proc^r^^^ pliVining document which has fieltf up' 
V throu^Kout thr divtliopmint stagis{|r^d -remains a guiding princlpla for theL) ' 
implpiTiihtation o^ tHt servicts^.^s (^See C). ; ^ ; _l 
~" The first year of the ALS projeM was mainly one- of program diveli^ment 
and, promotion* ALS counseTbrs at each campus gathirid information on the ^ 
various 'aducationaT Vpportunitiis available .in their, area and madt contacts 
with biisinasSi industry, social agencies, and educational inttitutions. 
These contacts build *11nkagts* b'a^Waan the resources of bu^inMSf .induitry'i 
socjaV stfvicai and educational institutions and the needs of^potantlal 
^^uttS^araers in the conmiunity. This is a two-way link. The worker ^t 
the RCA plant may want iFfoTma4^oa_on further education while the studaht 



at IVY Tach may want i nformati on about. 1n-house"tT^+Rlag_^^^p^^ at rRCA. 
Tht Community Aqtion Program client juiy need informat-fon on high schoo^h^ 
avaning programs; the high school evening student may want information on 



th|. Commuriity Act1o|^ Program, ALS .acts^as a*brokejp by supplyfng inforpation' 

and rafarral services to all concerned, % 

Also from the beginning of the service a conoentrated effort has been 
^ . , " ^ • • \ ■ ■ ' ' \ , 

madt to maintain an, institutional impartiality by astablisHing cp^llaboratlve 

riVationShlpr between ACS; and other postsaconeiary Institutions. A spaciffc 

.exaWple Of^'this would be the Learning Fair ^spbnsored by ALS-Blboinington 

which involved 35 institutions who thared their aducatioi^lT "wares" witf^ ^ 

ove** ISOO penions at a regional shopping mall^ ACS also has cooperated / 

with'other tdUcatiQn Informatioh systami (a.g,, Coniortium of tfrban EducatloTt^ 

in IndtanapQlis and the Louisville Equal Opportunity Center) .by Iharing 



a 
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resources including irifirrardata^ staff in-service training and active 
participation by ALS counselors. — : / • 

Con|ac| has been made and Is continued with key linkers for specific 
client populations. ALS counselors have given talks^ made presentations^ 
handed put 1 iterature* and conducted workshops at numerous sites accessible 
to the various target groups, for example, the ALS counselor in* Fort Wayne 
has given talks= and workshops on-yte during the lunch hour at suchM'ndus- T 
tries as Central Soya, Donnelley, International Harvester,* and North ^erican. 
Van Lines* All ALS counselors have spoken to or presented workshdps for ^-^ 
community ^ agency groups, women's groups^ Oaycees, Kiwanis.and other service 
organizations, unions and office workers organizations, arid county extension= 
and farmers- associations/ 



Although the Immediate impact of the services described has been to 
provide potential adult learntrs with access to information about postsecondary 
opportunities in Indiana, the ALS experience has even greater significance, 
when the long term implications of the .project are considered^l The educa- 
titinal brokering concept inherent to the Adult Learning Services appears to 
be unique for large public institutions. Rather than serving just. as a 
recruit ierit function folr Indiana University, ALS places the*Univers1ty in 
the role of impartial advocate for higher adult education. By taking this ' 
proactlMe position, Indiana University provides a much needed response to 
the growing needs of a major portion of the state's tax paying population. 

This impact has become evident within the five service-site convnunities. 
As discussed earlier, a primary goal of the; first year of the project was to 
establish '^community linkages," These linkages have become important ^pr 
siveral, reasons. By building interinsti tutional ties and opening chanrtels . "; 



Qf conmunl cat ions, Information sharing and appropriate client referral have 
been fac?litated. The personal contacts,,, the int&cesi and the helpfulness 
of* the AU counsilons in their work with^the other .efll^cational institutions 
have helped decrease the doubts about the dominance of "tHf larger statewide 
umversity systeniJ' Through these 'activities ALS has provided, the means for 
the other institutions to obtain information about each oj:her as well as ^ 
abojjt the various .business, industrial ^and agency programs in the community- 
The success of the ALS approach already has helped tedefine the meaning^ 
of educational brokering. Since its beginning the official position of tiie 
National Center for Educational Brokering has* stated that impartial educa-. 
tlonal information only could be prdvided by organlzatidns external to any 
one educatlonaj institultlon. This stance was altered in October of T978'whi 
both the ALS director and a representative ^frorn the Wational Center partici- 
pated In a program organized by the Ohio. Board of Regents, In recognition 
of Indiana University' s approach, the C^nter*s speaker agreed that brokering 
could function "inside, outside, and alongside'* academic settings. 

The Adult Learning Service approach has broadened the scope and meaning r 
, of ^adult student services which generally provide assistance .to' students 
enrolled In continuing educat1or> programs; ALS is a, type of university 
service function which can be delivered best by a continuing education or 
extension organization. It combines the khowledge of continuing education 
^prketing, client-centered counseling, and supportive adult education 
principles. ALS serves as a recruiter of adult students not only for its 
own institution, but for all others In its service area. This systematized 
adult pre-entry function gives the School of Continuing Studies a new arid 
important leadership rolewithin Indiana University.' As adult student ' ' 
enronments increase, the Adult Learning Service will h^.ve an even larger 



role to play within the um'versHy. Its client-centered approach will 
, encourage the retention of adulj; students enrolled in the various depart- 
ments of the institution. J • 

One Important, long range social impact of ALS will be a more nataral 
acceptance of. adults who are seeking further education acceptance by 
: Institutions, by the general public and by the adult learners themselves'. . 
Hppefuny» this project will slgnificintly contribute to the evolution of 
adult education as a' natural , expected phenomenon which occurs at various 
: times throughout' the lives of all Inaividuals. ■ " ; 

Problems and Solutions 

Perhaps one of the .most complicated tasks undertaken by. ALS was the ^ 

organization .and administration of a new program simultaneously initiated 

on five campuses of a diversified state university system. Each particl- 

, ■ , ■ • ' '■ \ " ■ \ V 

pating campus not only has its own unique regional difference (i.e., a large 

. * <>^' ' - . ■ " ■ 

urb^n campus or a small center in a rural are^a), but each has an/autonomous 

budge^t and local authority for hiring and operational procedures, , Under 

this complicated governance arrangeme»t, the ALS counselors have reported 

to local campus co|itihuing education directors who supervise their portion 

o-f the ALS budget. To operate, the ALS central office has had to maintain 

the continuous support and cooperation of the local campus directors. ' 

Funding of staff salaries has been another concern. .The ALS counselors 

.have- split appointments devoting half time to ALS and halftime tq others' 

counseling duties. The factors ,of shared time and mixed responsibilities. 

have proved 'difficult for the counselors and sometimes have res'tricted the 

full development of the service activities. Various procedures have been 

Instigated to overcome these problems (i .e. , Quarterly staff development 

seminars have proyldadonTgolpg coordination and training for, the ALS 



counselors and support personnel . Also, the. ALS director meets neriodlcally 
with^t^ campus' continuing education directors on matters of , policy and 
procedure). Local ALS act'lvities are monitored through quarterly client 
service reports and biannual 'Slte visitations by the central office staff , 
and outsidi consultants. Since all promotional matirlals are preparid in 
the central office, there has been a. uniformity of public^ image among all 
par|1ctpating sites. By recognizing the Individuality of each- participatihg 
campus and by allpwing each to shape thel^servica within the particular 
framework of their campus needs and resources, the operational frustrations 
hwe been mlnimliied. 

At first thtre was. a phiTosophlcal reSlstahce to the ALS approach, 
Educa^tlonal BroRering seemed startling to many persons both within and 
outside the Sfiiversity commuhity, While the Idea of Macy's sending customer 
to Gimbers might seem amusing 1n an old film, the thought of Indiana Unlver 
slty steering prospective students to other Institutldns has.^not been taken 
SO lightly. Continuing education administrators responsible for .self- / 
supporting programs originally were raVuctant to accept a brokering service 
that might detract from their enrol lments.-^\However, after reviewing the j 
results of^the first sixTOnths of the service^ they have come to appreciate 
the positive ramlficationB of a new public relations approach as well as / 

^ V ^ ^ ^ ■ ' ' - ^ ^ 

their new leadershfp role* within the University* 

; Interestingly! enough the greatest support for ALS has come from the j 
highest administratfw levels of the University* This is due in part to j 
the University's concern with the recruitment of new students in an era if 
dtclining inrollmehts* but ALS is seeh as a worthy public rtlaticjis service 
to the citiiens of the State, ^ . . j 



Vtogtm NMiei Wlseensin^s tnmtgy ^tension Servlaei A Study In Matrix 
Organlzatioa ■ . . ^ 

ttoma of frtoclpal Person(B) .Responsible foir Entryi William R. Bershagen 

ParsonCs) or IndtltutiOQ to Whom Award Would be Madsi University of 

\\ " Wlsconslto-lxtenM.Qn 

■ ■ , : ^ ■ 1 \ 

Source (e) of funding i*^ U«S, Department of Energy 
Cost of Progrras $1.1 million 

N^d»ar of Partlclpanta in Pregrmi 515,525 - ^ - 



Qbjactives of it^gt&mi • to prOTlde faca-to-faQe sirvlces to 
^ mall energy QonamasrSi ' 

• to. encourage the develapment of formal 
syatms to provide feedbaek to decision 
MHers concerning barriers to cons^er 
action In order to facilitate the 
removal of Jheea obgtaclss« 

a to mcourage the developient, of innova** 
. tlve serviCM and methods of service ^ 



a to provide iJicentlvsa to build a stable 
organlMtlon and network of energy. ' 
conserv^ation ^Inf omation that will ba 
1a place at a time of higher ener^ , 
-' prices and that will encourage ttie 
actions of Individuals and organl^a-^ 
tlons that Influence energy 
conservation actions (builders , 
architects » etc.) 



WI§CONSIN*S 'ENmG¥ EXXEMSIOM SERVIpEi . 
A SXODY IN MATRIX ORGAHIZAXION \ 
• ■ January 15, 1979 ■ 

Ratienala 

i Wich tha passage of the NatlDnal &iargy Act, and the llkalihood 
of State Energy Hanag^ei^t Flan (Sll^)' leglslatlQn passing Congress 
In the bjrar future , thars Ir evary raason to hellava that wlvarslty ^ 
Inyolvra^t In anargy fduaatlon will inarsase^ VI th this growth will ^ 
eosa the naad for unlvarsltlas to davalap^ adnlnlstratlva proeadures 
and organizational structures that wllli 

• foster partnerships with public aganales and the private 
sector; 

9 ancouraga tha dsvalopmant of Innovative .services and machods 
of service dellveryi % ^ 

t laaxlmlza the use bf eiclstlng Instltutlo^l capahllltleai and 

e Insure^ the Involvemant of all appraprlate dlsclpllnas and 
fimctlonal areas. 

To this endp the matrlK concapt of organlMtlon has workad 
axceptlohally well in energy progrsns at the University of Wisconsin** 
£}£tanslon. nils paper draonstr^tas the benefit^ wa gained by TOVlng 
to such a form of organisation » Our hdpa Is that other states and 
unlvarsltles might learn from^thls piperlrace and ^ply those elements 
that are relevant to their om imlque organisational characteristics. 

In 1977 i tha Univarsity of Wlsconsln-^&tenslonp jji cooperation with 
the Office of State Planning and Energy, ^s one of . ten states awarded 
a 1*1 million dollar federal grant to '^tast programmatic approaches 
that might have wide applicability in the Impl^entation of a nation* 
i^de Energy Ex tans Ion Service With acceptance of this award » tn? ^ ; 
Extension moved to a matrix organisation (coprdlnatad through Wisconsin* 
pilot Energy Qctanalpn Service), to address itate energy education 
needs (sea Figure 1)« Wisconsin's eKparience with this Innovative 
organlMtion approach clearly dCTOnstrataB both the adilnlstratlye 
f f fgctiveness and ^acceptability of a matr:^^ 'fsrganlzatlori f or^ / 
facilitating anargy education within a multidlsclpllnary and 'multl* 
agency enyiroment. Since Its inception^ Wisconsin's foargy Intension 
Service regularly reaches one^quarter to one-*half of the state- a 
4«6 million cltliens through the public madia « Its training progms 



•p ' Goncaptual Matrix Organisation* 



Fi&ational Units a.g» 
gnglmaarj^g, scraonlcfts agrleulturap 

Program Arm J 



Snargy ^tension Sar7lca • 




*Multldisclplinary progrMS (a,^, anar^) ^erraw" «partlsa from 
traditlonai/axistlng DrgaDlEation/functlettal imlts for spaclflc 
progra^ilng af farts. Overall parsannil a^ilnlstratloni hawavar^ 
ramalns with the functional units* . - ~. 



far prafasslonals^ (who in turn pravlda professlanal anargy sarvlcas 
to cltlzans) s hava produced a tremandous multlpllar affact th^t pr©'' 
vidasVsaivlcas to virtually all maj^r sociaacanamlc groups wlthta x 
tha atat,a-'-includlng low-' and modarata-lncoma famillasy small . ^ 

businassasy public utilltiast and local govarmiantal units. * The 
rasults of this progrms when combined with, tha energy conaarvation 
affarta by Wisconsin's Public Servlca Conmlasian and the Of flea of 
Stata Planning and Energy ^ has placed Wisconsin In tha anvlable 
position ^af being one of a faw states to actually accamplish ^era 
i^er^ gr^th. . , . ^ 

Orj^ari igational St^cture . ^ 

The organliatuinal framework for Wisconsin's Enargy Extension 
Service 1^ illustrated In Flgura 2. Funds flpw from tha tJ.S, Dapartment 

Enavgy to Wisconsin's Off lea of State Planning and Energy ^ and than 
t© SW^Sxtansion* , . ■ ' i * - 
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•^Trade Assoca. ^UW^Platte- *VTAE 
villa 



-^Dept^ of 



^Dapt. of 
Transp. 



""Inauranci 
Industry 

-Forest 
Products 
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^Gooperating institutions 



act. 



Vl^ln UW^&ctanslonp the Energy Extension Sarvlei "outs aeross^' all 
fou^ progmsiati!^ dlvlaiongi Eoonomle and E^iroimentaL Development » 
Educational tomunleatlonsi Prof asslonal ^^nd;^ Ruioan Djevalopmentp and Urban 
OutrfAoti* The Energy Extension Service is "housed^^ within the Dlvlalon 
of EeonomifS and Envlroiuaental Development p but la responsible to^ and works 
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elosely with units within all four divisions r In this respeetp EES . 
ragresents a trui matrix otganliatlon—fcaviag lES aetlvltles and 
lachnieal guppDrt within many progrMmilng units that Involvei all 
dlvisiond. fiaeausa of this nattix organliat^ont EESi^ In an 
axcellant position to ssrva as tha, coordinating machanlstt £ br^ Exttenelon' 
anargy thrMt8# 

Flgura 2 also lllustratss that the Energy actanslon Servlca (EES) 
Is "tiad" to both public review and Internal UW-Bctans ion review 
through separate adyiaory aomlttaas^ Th^. State Energy Coneervafe^n 
CocEEilttaa reprasants a crosses actlTO of Wlsoonsln interest groups and 
aarvas In an pdvlsory capacity to both tha EES prqgr^ and tha Stati 
Energy Conservation Plan* The UW-Extanslon Energy Policy Cora^ttee 
la advisory to EES and to ^he UW"fcxtanslori Chancellor on energy 
affairs* Outside of UW-Ektanslont EES sarvss in a coordlttattog .rol# 
to ' f aellltata tha dslivery of enargy adueatlon and services to different 
pattlclpants in the technology aducational transfer network chain 
(Figure 3). . 

Program Objectives % 

In deyaloping an organisational structure to meat state energy 
needs » lJW«EKtenslonp In cooperation ^th the Office of State Planning 
and Energy p Idantlfied a number of specific organiEatlonal objectives i 
m Use of existing fwictlonal unite*— emphasis on integration and 
coordination as opposed to total reorganisation of UW-actension's 
admlnlstrativa structiLire* , 
a Use of . Wisconsin's total educational outraach resources (not 
only EKtension's)i 
"a integration of ener^ outreach education Into other state 
energy actlvltlast and other aducational programs. 

• Minimal economic Ifepact to the state If fedsral dollars are 

^ losti ^ ■ W ' ■ ' ' ' 

m Link energy education to knowledgeable state technical 
raaources. Including the University^ of Wisconsin System* 

• Provida "quick response** capability to address state energy 
education needs* y ^ . - 

• Use e£ exlstlng/provOT communications networks* 
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// ■ - ' - .. . 

Since October 1977, Wisconsin 'i Enerar EKtenslon Service has demon- 

strated the effectlventsa of Extension's matrlK organitatlan to achieve 

these obdectlyes. It has accofflp^lshed this while meeting, or exceeding, 

all specific progr^lng objectives. Specific changes have occurred at 

three institutional leyelsr . - & 

• Energy education respopslbllity wlthl^k Extension rests 'with 

: the Individual prograimlng unit. Coo rjJ inaction and management 
of the many programs, is done through the Office' of the Director, 
P Wisconsin Energy Extensloh Service, 

• Ties between the Untverslty of Wlsconsln-Ectenslon and the 
seven state agen9lee with energy CQnseFvatlon responslbllltlea 
have been significantly strengthened. 
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. m Wprking feiatlonshlpft betvMn the Univwslty ot Hifleonslii* 
Ixtefision and other publie and private organisations 
Involvfid in tnttgy adueatlon for . adults ( tocluding ^ 
^ i|tliitl6S» insurance €Offipanias» and cdosiMer groups) 

have been ^atablishad— aany for tha first tlna« 
Impact on Client Group (individuals ^ institutions & eoBmunitlas) , 

Wisconsin's Energy Esitansion Sarvics serves the energy education 
needs of the state's consifflilng p^lic ud selected proCesslonal 
groups through sin major projects. Specif lb client groups for eachp 
along with delivery methods and numbejrs reaehedp are presented in 
Figure 4» The Energy Extension Service regularly reaches a quarter 
to one-^half of 'Wisconsin's 4»6 million cltifiena through the public' 
medid to prosote the six projects , irtiich provide training to numerous 
^ professional groups p including snail business oimers and bperatorss 
engineers, energy audi tolrsp^ architectSp firemenp and goveniment 
officials. Training provided to these professional groups provides 
a tremendous multiplier effect when they» in turn» provide services 
and. tralnlng\to their client groups* ' 

The Wisconsin Enei^y Extension Service la cooperating with the 
following institutions in delivering energy education to Wisconsin's 
citizens: ^ - . 

• iM^Extenslon (7 departments) 

• Ooddwlll. Industries p Inc* 
a Milwaukee County Comiss ion on Aging 
a Hilwaukee ;irea retailers 4 community groups ^ ' 

• ' Q VTAE ■ ■ , - . ; : 

• State utility companies • 
a UW*Milwaukee ' ^ 
a UW-Madlson 
a UW-Plattevi^e 

a Hospitality Industry trade associations ^ - 

a,Jfcrlvate englnaerliip consul ting flraa# 

The Energy Bxtenaion Se^lce baa aiao worked through in?-&itension 

to eatabllah.WiaconaifiU 72 county btmaira offices aa ''Baer^ Inforaa 
• ■ . ^ ■ -- ' - ■ ' ' - - ■ 

clbn Cantera.'* Wiaconato^a ns ia directly working with three of the 

University of Wisconsin *a four •'^aar CM^uaea and has Inforwl ties to 

virtwHy all of the state^a fci«-yeto cMpusea, In addition, to bring 

deionatrationa of aouiid anargy conaervatibn prac^icea to p^llc building 
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»t tilt eoBBiunity level p IlS 16 working dlirMtly wtth elactfid and , 
public offleials «f the following munictpalitlesi 'Cudahy, Milwaukee* 
Sister Bayp Laneasterp Dodgevillei ^Meenah, and Fond du Lac, 
Pgoblma EneQuntered & Solutions Atteflpted ^ 

As In any new progrto, the Energy Extension Service has experienced 
a' iitMber of a^lnlstratlve/otgani^ational problems. * Four df t^e majors 
prablCTs encounterad are identified and discussed In the followlngi 



, Organizaclonal Jrobleai 
tHarglng BES Into &€tenalon*s 
ongoing energy aetivitles. 



Lnl^g v] 



•Detaniinl^g which enargy 
edueation activities should 
be the responsibility of the 
Office of State Flannini and 
Energy t and 'which should be ^ 
Extension 'a /EES Vs, ^ 



•Organising for local 
consusier assistance « 



t 



0 



Problea Resolution ^ . ' ^ 

•Probltms associated with EES'i relationship 
to ongoing Extension energy" programs was , 
reeplved by*UW-EKtens^«i forming an Energy 
Policy and flanning Cojmltteli "to work out 
relationship's assign energy pro^aamlng 
responsibility and arbitrate cbnflicts*" 
mThm Offlc% of State Planning and Energy 
\is primarily^ tesponii^le for-^ developing and 
implementing state . energy policy. Since 
W-Extension i| specifically restricted 
\from this activity * It was agried that the 
State Office of Planning atld Energy should 
be reiponsibli foE all, energy lirforffiation 
^related to. policy^ formulation and ImplemantaT 
ti©n,faiid that W'-lxtenslori would cover all ^ 
ot^^r energy education information , 
/dissemination. ' , 

•Early In the development of the EES program, ^ 
Ut/waa reqogntEed^ that energy activities 
cut acrou disciplines; consequently, ifc 
would be vittUally impossible for any one 
individual or dounty agent to handle all 
enifjy questions^. Yet tjfere was a need to ^ 
assist cdns^^^ w^h energy '-rf la ted questions, 
for tffis reasbi^ a decision Iwas wade to have , 
ceunty^f flees s^rye as .couoCy Energy referral 
centers. Jy,, est Pushing county reference 

referral oenters, Extension agents fu i^l da 
as ^a receiving or clearinghouse for^energy^, ^ 
questions I they .do ridt^' however^Sf unction as 
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ener; 



gyj*iei^ 



rts.' 




OgftaiiiiaglCLiiai Problera Problem Regolutlon 

•CQilabf rating with ochtr aln WlMonsln^ the Vocntlonal, Technleal, 

educaclonal Instltuclona an^ Adult Idueatlon System and the University 

with outreach raspon8lbllity« of Wisconsin-Exterision have responsibility 

• ' for aducational outreach activity. Fer thlp 
reaioni it was iapor'tant that the, roles of 
' each ins ti tut ion be clearly defined and o 
areas of cnoperatlon identified. To assiet 
in this eflortp the Energy Extension Service 
^ * provides funding for.bqth institutions 

• toi 1) develop' prograns specif Ically for 

" their client groups i , and 2) jointly develop 

^ programs where reaponslbllitlas overlap. 
Without wasteful duplieatloi>9 the University of Wlsconsln-EK tension 
b^a mB^m effective use of existing ageneleEi institutions and sources of . 
technical expertise by using a matrix approach to energy, programs. ,In. 
80 dolngi we have reached clients and delivered Infomatlon and programs 
with the highest degree of efficiency* AlAough states apd universities 
41ffer In .terms of organisational characteristics , resources ' and energy 
prlorltleSt, the essence of tnk^matrix concept la applicable to inter- - 
dlsclpllhary pnd multi-agency en^SOT efforj^s throughout the* United ^ 



•frogram Citizen Invoivement Training Pre ject - " 

nmm of Ptlnelpal Fe«6n(s) RMponslble for Entryi K^in G^ennan ' • ♦ 

' ' i Stan ^senber^g ^ ' 

PMgon(s) or Institution to Whm Award Would bfe Madil oitlzen Involvement Training Project 
• . ? . * Univeralty of MaasachuBatts/Amharf t 

. / ■ - ^ ^ " ^ ' * . ■ - \ ^ . ■ " / 

Souree(s) of Fundlngi w. K. Kellogg Foundation Caddltlonal suppcrt Polaroid and 

Blacehard Foundations) \ ^ S ^ . , ; ♦ 

Cost of Program: $l88p000 ^ ' . ■ / ^ ' 

Hia^ar of fartleipants In ProgrM? 7,650 ^ ^ ' * ^ 




Objeatlvaa^ of Progran: 

The Citlien InvolvMent Training Pro J act la an eKtenalon program of 
thii Dlvlilon of Continuing Education^ UaiVerstty of Masaachusatta/Amheret . 
■ ^ Growing out of an urgent need for training fo^ the cltiieft participant ^ 
the project Is designed to encburage^ maintain^ and increase affective 
cltizan Involvement In the declsion'^maktog procesaea of government by 
providing educational tools and expariences in a variety of formats, It^ 
accomplishes this bbjectlva through the davalopment and aistrlbution of 
training materials and workshopa, training trainers throughout tha 
, state, providing consultation servlcasp tKe davalopment of. a resource 
library, by wof king through the madia to promota citizan Involvemant, 
arid through dissemination of materials to other Inetitutions of higher 
education*. . . ' . 



^ 1 The Citizen Involvegaat -Traijaiog Pmijact 

■ ■ . , ■ V • ■■ = ; • ; ' ■ 

*p . . . . \* ... .■ " , -' ^. , •. . ^ ' . " , " 

Tne most iiqportant office is that of ptivate citlMa," said Lewis D. 

IHTRODUCTION , ' 

-■ ': ' = ^ ' ' * = ^ 

. ■ ' -i ' ■ , * ^ * 

Ihfe Fedsral govefmant's prdgrans for a Great Socfety of the sixties 
introduced the Idea of the right of citizens Xo be inycrlved with planning 
and directing pro^aoi which involved them. Than during Watergate, when a 
great wave of soul searching swept across the landj individuals and groups 
began to recogniza the real extent to which institutions which affected 
tleir lives needed citlzea oversight and Involvement, People, began to 
realize that appqinted or elected leaders could not be counted on to Ittplepant 
the will of the people automatically. ■ Carefully structurad and icamadiate 
citizen Involvejneht wa^. naadad at all levels of govarnnent and within all 
institutions affecting tha lives of citlzans. Within two years after Watergate 
community action boards^ ^neighborhood InvolyameM networks, and citizen 
advisory groups doubled In awaber and Ihtensif lad their work* Th# response 
to Watergate, in terms. of vQluhta^ efforts, by indivldiils, civic groups, 
and private agancies to beeoma activa'^in tha damocratic process, was 
i'trong* But the frustration met w^s even strongar, ai'many untrainad, 
ill-prepared groups proved Inaffectual i ' * 

Nevarthaless, the concept of citizen involvamant was bacoming rect^gnized, 
not only as a response machanism to proposad or imposed laws, ragulationf 
and oth#r social sltuationi, but also as an a Ctrl ve, catalytic process' for 
desocratic community management, Massachusetts made significant prograss in 




provldiiig dffic,ial support for citizen invplyemei^t. . The Hasiachuti^^^ 
Offiae for Child»^ Tfof ChiWren nade up of clt 

vQluntaen which ha^a raal monitoriiig asid avaluatloii functions. Tha Office 
of Stata Planning halpad to pasi an«faling legislation t6 ereata a loeal 
gronth ppllcy coimission in each of tha 351 munielpalitias in tha stata* 
Ifaese conmissions are Intandad^to set local growth and land use policy 
through input into tha stata growth plan. More than 320 toma rasponded by 
creating such volunteer, citizen boards . The naw projects bolster a statawlde 
network of ovar 4»000 citizen advisory boards that contributa to all lavals 
of public and private instltutiohs^ ' 

The people who Join thasa boards do represent the cdmunitias from ^ 
which ttiay^coKiie, but Ilka many of usp they have few e^erlances In schopl or 
adult life which would develop their skllli and participate eff actively in a 
collective pollcy-maklCii process. With ^a suppprt of the Cpoperatlva 
Extension Service , the Division of Continuing Education at the University of 
Nassachusatts in Amharst designed the Cltlssan Involvement Training Program 
to of far tiralning in pro-am piquing ^ community organising and problem 

■ " ^ ';\ \- . ^ ~ • " , ' ■ " ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

solving^ financial managemant, and tha govefn^antal process, A proposal for 



major support for the project was submitted to tha W. K, Kellogg Foundation^ 
which provided i thraa-yaar grant of. $188|000 to get the program ptarted. 

' • ■ -. 1 

t In two years the project staff has daslgnad and tested training curricula 
and have offered nearly 600 workshops to 127 different organisations and 
over 7»OpO Individuals, They have prep^ed 8 resourca manuals^ totalling 
nearly^ i ,000 pages, and plannad a network of locallybased citlsan tralaera 
through tha CdoperatlVe EKtension Setvica, Thay have dealsively -proved the 
viability of training for more effective citizen Involvement, 



OBJECTIVES 



The Project's major objective is to enable citizen gMups to become 
more effective as they participate in policy dej/elopment and review [and in 
Bonlto^ing and advliory functions. It acco^ishes this objective through 
the development and distribution of training materials ani workshops, - ■ 
training trainers throughout the state ,Vproviding consultation serv'icei, the 
development of .a resm/rce library,, byworMng through the media to propote 
citizen inyolvement^ and through ■^issemination of materials to oth|r institutions 
of higher" education. 
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PEOPLE AND GROUPS SERVED 



client' 



In Its first two years, the Project has served 127 different 
organizations. K(ore than 7,650 paople were directly involved in tjraining 

and consultation sessions for a total of 24,690 contact hou^s, 

/ '. J, .- " ^ ■ 

■1^1/ " ■ _ ■ . ' ■ . 

Client groups, their charges and membership profilei have been diverse 

and b^bad. State government agencias ier% have included the Department of 

El4ar Affairs, tha Department of Mental Health, the Office for Children, and 

,/the Department of Public Welfare, Local government agencies Include councili 

on aging, state mandated stuiy councils, health planning councils, and 

i coOTunity-generated organizations, focused on drugs', rape, Indian affairs, 

" ' ^ ' " ^^^^^^ ' ' ^ " \ ' ' ' ~ ' 

racism, education, h™an services, health, agriculture, media, and housing . 

have been among the projects clients. State legislators, governof * s\ commissions, 

and the Coiporatipu for Public Broadcasting have ajso availed themselves or 



Project services. Clients have ranged from 15 to 90 years of age and \ have 



represented many races, colojcs, creeds, and political ,yiew points . 

Am. ■ ^. \ " 



. PIAMNINB FOR mi -raOJICT 

■. ■ « ..- : ■' ' ' ' ■ i , * ' ^. 

Division of Continuing Edueatim^ had over tina d^viloped Mme 
expmwtiBm in involving citizens in the work of thair commimities/ gpecific 
focus began to evolve on the prableras of citizen involvamant and the 
decision-siakini proceis of goveriMant through citizen councils in late 1975 
. and early 1976. The Division discovered that within Massachusetts alone 400 
citizenvcoimcils and advisory gyoups were attached to state agencies. Vften 
the Division added the councils, attached to sdhool districts and othftr areas 
and the numbers of yoluntary citizen organiiatlins attached to variety of 
social probleus of tke state, the number junped to well over' l.OH 

Over 150 interviews were conducted throughout the state with elected 
and appointed coniiiunlty officials, nemberp of citizen participation councils 
and professionals .connected with local, state, andi regional agencies. - 

In analyzing the problems that emerged, It was apparent that the ' 
problems of the. councils fall Into two wajor categories which can be 
described as Internal and external ptobleins. iThe internal problems are 
caused primarily by the fact that while citizen council members are usually 
•sincere, enthusiastic people, dedicated to the service of their comnunities,' 
they very often lack the basic sicills and fcdowledge necessary to function 
effectively in their roles as council members. The external problems seem 
to be based on the fact that frequently government agtncies are also 
confused by the role a Citizen Council' should play In the decision-making ' 
process, ind are therefore unable to utilise the council as a^ effective aid 
to the agency to which it^ Is attached. ' . ^ * ' 



la order tft BBakft Citizen Councils effective aids to the entire process 
of citizen involvement, both categories of the pffoblems must be solvea. It^ 
wag discovered, however, that other Sgenciii at the University were already ■ 
working with government of £lo|i|ls in order to lielp educate them to the role ■ 
of Citizen Ctfunclli. Therefore, the Division of Continuing Education ' 
concentrated Upon tha Intamal problems i those of Ill-trained and Ill-prepared 
council ffleffibers* In analyzing the training needs of council menberaj five 
major pfoblem areas aatrgadi the technology of ,tha council's field , managament 
for voluntaar groupg, laadarshlp and dacis Ion-making, organiiational developmant 

and governaitat ©peratione, ' ' % 

. ' ■ ' " ^ ' . ; . : ' / . ' . ' 

By focusing attention upon a training prograw that would address these 
needs, the, Division also felt that several Indirect goals would be attained/ 
(1) A smoothly functioning Citizen Council comprised of inforaed citizens is 
certain to begin to change the current negative attitudes that many government 
agencies ^ave of Citiien Councils/ And^ (2) since many if not most of our 
eomounities ^ elected officials begin their careerri by serving on, Citizen 
Councils, the clients trained by the Prdject will be part of the next generation" 
,of electid off Icials with the skills they will need to be even more effective 
and responsive i^Drtheir eleeted peaitions. 

■f ' 

' " ' . , 

Finally it was discovered that a certain 'amount of technical training 

ii already going on, While the agencias themselves are. attesting to do 
' ' ^ . ' " . ^ ^ ■ \ ^ * ■ ' 

soma citiian training, they wa usually limited by a lack of time, staff 

materials, taoriey and ejcpertise. Consequently, the little training that 1^ 

done is usually only in the area of technology of the field, and the other 

critical trailing needs HlOi unattended. 



A Qompwmbmkmive training progjran» addr1i§sin| all of the n^^^ 
in the pMbla® statement, oust be t^ransferablej^ easily updated, relevant to 
the particlpf^t^ s Ime^ate problemai at well ^as able to provide skills that 
are applicable in a -yarljity. of leadership and particlpaa^^^^^^^ The 
CitlEe A Involvement Training Project is the result of an effort ^to create^ . 
Just' such a progtamp and mdke it available in a' variety of formats so that 
it will have the widest possible applicability « / ' - 

■ , ■ . . ' ' . , ' : ■ "l / - 

r • ' ' / ^ I" • 

IfgACT 0» ISPIVIDUAIS, INSTITUTIONS im CbffiflWITIES ; 



A major priority of the Citizen Involvement Training Project is 
evaiuationi which takes three foinna. One^s the direct feedback CITP 
collects at each workshop 4nd consultation session it holds tfarougti a short 
questionnaire completed at the end of each session by participants ^ The 
secood component is harrativii' eyaluatipns requested of partic pants at the 
end' of diagnostic'-conf uiting; sessiqns . The third con^onent is an external 
e^valuation. The firsi two^provid^ Information directly from clients about 
the impact CITP h^s had aoid the/ third provides «sumiary data, . f 

The teti-item workshop Questionnaire has been- used over the two*year/ 
histoid of the Project. Thm average rating for the two*^ear period is^^*4 
out of a poioible 10# ^The que^stlonnaire focuses on what people learned , how 
they felt| and what they liked least and most as well as asking for overall 
reaction based on expectations. More to the point, however, are specific 
comnents from^' various session^^^ : 



T 



^ I think ^^fs an eKceUent manual (the Rich Get Ricl^er • « 
for any imall or medium sized group. You've covered eVery 
a-rea I tould think' of > and also a few, like church giving, 



that I probably wouldn*t fcave thought off The exercises aad 
^®3t^^pl«^y sMslons ar^ age]icj,es should be doiag as 

a Mtter of course. And some ^sections have beat out etrto 
"the bread game'* for entertaining and readable instruction; 
it was fun to read! 

Toui7 pbseryations are inclsiye and re arf^ 
most cottstwctiye priginsl, . * . we hive an 

^ excellent melaage of hard recommendatibns to be inco^orated 
in the first drafts of the report » currently in development. 

Hie workshop gave me hope; that a collective can 
work/fmctlto effeetively * that we don't have to^eep 
''sucking along" thinking that^ all our problems are the 
Ineyltable result of being a collective andj therefore , 
.'hopeless^ 1 ^ ^ " ■ " ^ ^ 

Tha meeting today ^gsye a clearer idea of what our 
agency needs to think about In tems of long*^range goals , " 1 
haye always found it difficult to think of ^^1^ " 
ob j ectivf s in an '•or^iiational?^ ma^^ - now I'm beginning 
to undarstaod how to fii^M to manageable t^sks; 

P^^^^^i^ ^tratea^ wis set out very wall. Again, it 
dealt with breaktog something doiJn' so that the project is 
manageable. . ^ » ^ 

Today's session helped to clarify the need to resolye 
the laek of clatlty between the full CJOC board and the 
program reylew^ cpimittee. ^ 

Helped me to fbcus on the parts of th? whole picture of 
looking for monies and approaches to use / ^^^y useful exact 
informMipn. Helped me witii Board of Dlrectoril. situations • 

I received specific names for new sources of 
information. A 

i • . Your continued encouragement to ^et things down 
and vlsu^lMdp i*e4 the. time K agMda*; etc was probably^ s 
the »pst* valualflf ovjpall^suggestion« Aiaothir ma jpr strength 
I got from talking with all of you was positive ..relbforcement 
f or what we had prgaMied up to^^ t^^ 

I think this seMlon ^as been Incredibly varuable in 
helping us to assess J objectively, the problems of our 
organlMtion and possible solutloos to these problems « 

Ypuir plan and agenda were 4n excellent continuation of 
the Development ^f the Individual as Comunity lartlclpant 
liorkshop which we led in February, ais need for motivation 
came out of those wo»shop8. ^ 

M^t our four-way conversation did for me was put the- ' 
probrem, possible ways to handle it, and our goals, all in 
perspectiyp and in pnt package. 



I'inslly^' the e3^te£mal avaliMtio& .was intensive iavestigation into 

' '^\' ' ' . , . . 

the eff6c€iyenes8 of the Project and involved both questiom|iiires and 

^ interviews^ Thm evalimtors report i 

' CUenti have Stated that interviews have been sucewsful 

in raising their awareness, making' it possible for them to ' 
, sore cleaAy articulate concens and to see those concerns in 
the contest of their organisation. Workshops complement this 
by introducing problen^solving strategies appropriate to the 
, ' specific issues and concens #f ageneies« nie workshops are 
seen as practicalvand responsive^ to participant ^s Issues 
Individual clients have indicated feelings of increased 
coD^etency. * * i ° ' . 

Host agencies with which CITPh^s worked have citizens 
. participating in their activities while the others provide 

services for citizens , CITF has provided training focused \ 
upon increasing skills of agency people working with citizen 
groups^ Those who have worked with Giro feel more able to 
. work more effectively with their clients^# 

Groups have gained organisational skills as a result of 
^ trainings ^ey^ have become increailng^] sensitive to group 
process# They report declslon^maklAg has «i^>raved as a ^ . 
result of thinking in a systematic manner and hftve become - 
more issue oriented « One leader stated i "Ify group feels 
better about goal-setting and prlorl|tles J- « « . 



PROBfigHS AND THEIR RESOLUTION 



In ^hK^arly weeks of the Project -s history Its staff had to solve ^a 
number of key^r^blems. As with most programs that seek to serve an entire 
state with limited resources and staffi^the question of . equitable dlstrlbutlott 
of services needed to be addressed. ^Further, as the Project was designed to 
phase down and out at the end of three years » the question of creating 
maxlaium impact, and minimal dependency on the part of clients presented % 
significant challenge ^ 
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To solve the fivit problem^ itxwas necessary to select clients in a - " 
systematic, equitably faphlon. This ^s done through the development an4 
iaplenentation, of the CITP client selec^on peoceas. Potential cy.ents, were 
asked to coJiplete a tool for 8elf-dlagnos,lk which is Itself a valuable aid 
to the client ortaniaation . The next st^ i\ a two-hour interview provided 
to all potential clients. The interview Is ac^lly a coniultatlon srfis^^ion ' 
with three representatives of the client organiiation and two members of the 
'Project staff. The session is intended to help further glartfy aftd dlagtfose.^ 
the group's problems and service needs.' For nany clients this self-J^agnosis 
and the consultirig session provides all the help that is required. S6me 
need additional resources frop the CITP library and/or referral to other - 
appropriate .resource* in the state, and others require more consultinj and 
training services from cm. If the client requires only one workshop I 
.and/or eight fflore\hours^ of consulting, they are classified as a short-term 
client and arrangements are made to provide them the needed services. If 
greater involvemwit lis required, on the part of the Project, then the potential 
client group is rat^d using the following criteria, . 

1. the client's ability to succeed with the resources they have and 
the sarvicas raquastad of CITPt 
. 2. alternatives available ta the client ^ 

3. gaographyi ' - ^ . 

4* ability to pay, 

5. the Project's present coDnitmentgy and 

6. the impact on CITP's work and goalfi/ ' ^ 
Those selected become long-tera clients and receive more intensive iervices 
froffl the project* This process has allowed the Project to provide at least 
• few hours of service to every client organization requesting help. 



Bo 



m €ITF resolved tte proliI«»» dmpmu&mncf ^ by' training groiip^~niftEa»eri 

^ in ffUils Mcded to develop a^d delivar training thereby building greater 
.seif^relianse and ef f ectiVaAess v In TOSt v cases p CIlT /uses p^^^^ from ^e 
ag^^ being ^^^^^^^ to belp plan and[ developi workshops , ind goes one ttep 
further/ using^ thos^ people as c In tiiji workshop V Further ^ the 

eight aaliiuals produced by Cm are desipiid for self-use by ageneies. fhe 
ei^th sanual is designed as a ^rainer of trainers manual, teaching the user 
how to design and conduct training. It Uys into the other seven mahuals , 
using ^heir materials ^aetivities^ and training eMrclsei. The skills then 
don-t disappear when ^e consultant walks out the dc^r.^^^ ^TO ability to 
plan^ coordinate^ and conduct training activities is a valuable body of 
skills to have within a citizen gro^* These a^ key concepts in-^IW*s 
approach to^ train^ and to the CITF learning modely which is basid on the 
work of Jolu DewejLiind Paulo Frtere/ ' / ^ 



CWCLUSION . \ 

I ■ , - ■-. ~ - — — — ' \ 

* ■ ^ ■- ■ ' \ 

At coni^ept of training fo^ more effective citizen involvement has been 
proved through CITF. What remains is dissemination of materials and 
ffethoidsi which is the g^al for the third year of the projects College and 
univeristy continuing education units and Cooperative .Extension Services are 
logical centers at which to base programs of this sort, and Interasted 
people are Wng invited to contact t Division of Contln^hg Education at 

the University of Haasachus^ttft^at Afldierst for assistance in sturtlng their 

^ ' ■ ' j' • ' 
own programs. 




i?^ 'AaOLT LIFE CYCLE TRAINTNG WOkKSHOPS im MANUALS FOR l^SAS i^ULT EDUCATORS AND COUNSELORS 

^ SjiBe el Frlnel^l F.^rsdnCs) Responslbli for Ent?yi ^ ' 

f ' V^l^fl Rogerri McCo^ * ' . \ ; . ^ 

^vFersoQ(s) or lAstitutlon to Miom Award Would Msdsi " 

Vivian Rogsrs McCoyp M. "Colleen Ryanp James Liehtenbetg* / (ALl designed and. lad 

-;Adul£ Lif © Rasourat Cencer» DlVt of Cont. Educ* . University of Kansas tfie workshops and co- 

^SwxcmiB^ ot Vutaimi ' > • . . ' authored the trainini 

PROGRAM IMPACT Title 1, Higher Education Act, 1965' "Cortunlty , manuai/reader .) 

|/,^Servi|es and Cohtinulng Education , Grant" $ll,578iO& , ' 

; ,Cspt of Programs Univfrslty of Kansas > 7 > 360^00 ^ . ^ ^ . ' ^ 

^ $18,93B.OO / ; - ^ , ^ 

^KuiAer of Partleipanti In Programs = . / ' 

■ ■ - ■ -i ^ , - 

1 Object Ivai of Programs ■ [ 

to increase the factual knowledge of i^nsas adult educatqps- amd counselors relevant to^ 
;tl^ adult li^e cycles mldilf a,, and managing s trass attending normative changa through, 
training in a one-day worfeahop^ and/or study of a- related training manual /reader,* ^ ' 

To ineraase the knowledge of Kansas adult educators and counBelors regarding ]^*ocedure 
'and techniques which were Used to conduct an adult lile cyclfe worksHop through training 
. d.n. the workshop and study of the training manual ai^d reader, - 

, ^ Through training in the workshop and study of thff -training manual and reader to 
;. inert ase In Kani^as adult educators and counselors positive attitudes toward 1) the useful^ 
sM^BB bt Che Information/acquired in teaching adults to cope with deyelopmentai tasks and - 
^stages of adulthood and 2) the adequacy of the workshop and t,rainlng manual and reader in " 
preparing tm participants ^d readers to conduct adult life cycle workshops. 

To increase the number ot aldult life c^cle workshops/seminars/'classes conducted by • 
fi^tli^ trainees and readers in a ^IS^-month followup period* - I ' ^ ^ ^ 

to provide ^f or research and other evaluative procedures to assess the effectiveness 
;:Of / the tratnlng. woirkshop and manual /reader. ^ ( . 

(iTo make the - training available to a larger, audience of adult educators and helping \ 
prof ess ionals beyond Kansas "to assist adults to know about their own developmental change 
:'and to learn the strategies* for dealing satisfactorily with life cycle change.^ 



Need far adult life cycle ghange adueatiofa i Irt 1980 the median age^f^'^'^ 
for Kaasans' is projected to be 32.5 (as oppaied to 29-6 for the U.S. as 
a whole) i With half the population well .Into adulthood , Kansas educators 
and counselors neid t,b be able to help Kansas adults live th^ latter hmLf ; : 
of/ their livlis Ieu ways that are productive and persi^nally satisfying. 
Receht adult life cycle change research conducted by Roger Gould, Daniel 
Levlnson, and George V^lllant amplifies ways that^dults do move cQ^struc- ] 
tlvely through thelife^ span. Their studias indicate that adults typically 
^pSps through' a aeries of deyaippmental stages (leavj;ng home, starting family , 
^mii^Atm^ j^^Yam<f^ati -fr^ ^.^^ pr^pflyflf -f hri fny^ i^m^iipeimmnr ^ retirement, and disengage^ 
sent and death) and that each stage requires' the adult It o' engage actively In 
.pers^alS^hange £^0 guarantee safe passage. . " 

If thd c^l^enge to' change Is misunderstdodp stym'iedj or rejected th^ 
the^ adult ei^erl^ces confusion and turmoir resulting in behaviors destr\ictive 
of hla/herself and ^costly to society. _That many Kansans do not engage ' 
change suc^ess^ji^ is>'clear frosf the. most recent statistics. 




^In Kansas dti^ing 1974 (here were 4|i.414 adults between the ages of 21 fi^d 
64 in^^prisonii 11»210 divorcesp 303 suicides^ 217 people who died of clrrhpsls 
,of the liverj^ 8|318 ^6 died from heart attacks and 2|483 who died from 
cerebrovascular disease. ^These statiitlcs have not decreased in 1977-78 
but indicated a stromg need for trained counselors and educators who 'can h^lp 
identify strissorSi distinguish avoidable and npn-avpidable stressors, 
identify the locus of pdntAl witH^in the individual so that she/he can cope 
with change, and the normal stress encouiitered. 

Stress management needs ; Change, even predictable change,' catchea 
many adults off guard both because they are Ignorant of the normalcy of 



change in their lives and because they are ill-equipped; to deal wit^ 
the stress eeconpft^g^Af chdnge. There are consequeiices of this ia&k-o£ 



preparation. . ^ ; \i . ? ^ ^ * 

Dr. Thoi^s H, HolmeSp professor of psychoWgy at the University ^o£ , o 

WMhiagtoa» ^has correlated^ heart attacks, Mericans- nui^er one healthy . 

problem^ and other serious illnesses with the incidence of change and 

attandant streis in people's lives t * Yetv Dr* Layrie Longfelldw' of the " ] . 

Manninger foundation has said that it is possible and advisable for adults \, 

to p^repare themselves for the various life stages i "If we know what is 

comingt we can relax in the face of it fftnd approach it objectively and 

constructively." Furtherinores Dr. Richard M. Suinn* has shown in his 

Stress tfanagement Training Program at Colorado State University th^ it 

is possible to break the vicious cycle of stresa throu^ teaching adults 

to identify sources of stress, to relax, to retrain: their reactions to 

-stress and to begin to gain control of their envitonMnt. ' % ^ 

, Adults dissatisf action with education for life ; The best-seller 

PASSAGES (tiail Sheehy)p yhich deals with adult life cycle change suggests / 

that American adults |, both those lAo come to ^campuses and those to whom 

adult educators and counselors reach out in their home comunities^wish to ' > 

learn to tope with chan|e in their lives* This is further unaerscorad by 

' \ #* . 

the generally low satisfaction (361) (.Gallup Poll Noveinber'?, 1976) toerlcans 

feel about their education^for life. ■Preventive adult education about i ' 

1) predicthble life change; 2) the challenges to be mastered in the developmental 

stage^i and 3) appropriate coping mechanisms |or handling change cons'tructively 

could contribute to improving Kansan's education for life* ; * 

Critical training needs of adult .educators and counselor s in area of adu lt 

life cycle change s Pew adult educators and counselors in Kansas have had training 



related to adult life cycle changes and the met-hodology for teaching adults- 
to handle life cycle change. (The three professional aaspciations cooperating^ 
in this projact had ^requested workshops on adult life cycle change at their 
state conventions 1976477 and th&Lr presidents and other, professionals sent 
letters ^Ich attested to the dearth of such training in Kansas* A similar 
paucity of such training exists also at natiohal level,) 

FROGR^ OBJECTIVES i 

To increase the factual knowledge of Kansas aduifc educatocs and counselors 
relevant to the adult life cycles midlife, and managing stress' attending 
normative change through training in a one--day workshop and/ or study of a 
related craining manual /reader . 

^To increase the knowledge^ of Kansas adult educators and counselors regarding 
procedures and techniques which were used to conduct an adult life cycle work- 
shop through training "in the workshop and study of the, training manual and reader 

Through training in the workshop and study of thB training manual and ^ 
reader to increase in ^Kansas adult educators and counselors positive attitudes 
.toward 1) the usefulness of the information acquired in teaching adults ^to 
cope with devalopmental 'tasks and stages of adulthood and 2} the adequacy of . 
the wprkshop and training manual and reader in preparing the participants and 
readers to conduct adult life cycle workshops^ ' 

To increase the number of adult life cycle workshopa/seminars/classes 
conducted by the trainees and readers in, a six-month followup period- 

To provide for rtsearch and other ay:aluative procedures to assess the 
effectiveness of the training workshop and manual /reader* 

To mal^ thB training available to a larger audience of adult educators - , 
and helping prof easionali beyond Kansas to assist adults to know about theit 



dim developmeiltal change and to learn the strategies for dealing satlifactdrlly 
with life cycle change. 



CLIENTELE ; 

Demographic Suaraaryi* 

(1) Age I 

Under 21 
21^35 

^ 36^55 ; 
Over 55 

(2) Educational Levei 

llelnentary 
' Junior High School 
High School 

CoJ lege below baccaj.aureate 

Baccalaureate 

Graduate or Professional 

(3) uccupational Classification 
Profess ionai 

Semi-professional . . 

Skilled ' : 

" Semi-Skilled 
Unskilled ^ 
OthaV (speQifM) i students 



Males 37 



20 



ai 



24 



3a 



females 87 



37 



34 



12 



J/ 



11 



25 



39 



68 



14 



Narrative Deserlptlons ' ' ' ; 

. The group included teachars, counselors,' social workers^ nurses, ministers, 
psychologlica. Social Rehabilitation Service staff,(^ hospital administrators, 
LPNa, sbcretarles, college faculty and a few upper level personnel managers 
as well as houaewives and students. The group for which the project wis intended 
was i4entlfiad as adult educators and counselors; the program ^drew additional 
populations 'of professionals and lay persons also asking to be trained* 



*39^males-and 92 f emaigs eni^olled. \ The data here only relate to 37 males "^gnd 
87 females responding to rlbquests for demographic data. Respondents did not 



ansver^^^t^ms. In all categories. 
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PLYING EFFORtS i / , ^ 

Piaaning efforts for the workshops began In fali 1976 when adult lifa 
cycle education for the lay public was initiated by ALRC through brown bag 
luncheen mlni-lecture/dlscusalonSp one-day workshops, and mini-straining work- 
shops for helping profeaalohals at the 1976-77 state converitlons of the 
cooperating professional associations, niese associations assisted in the 
planning and implementation of the grant workahops and participated in 
them. In addition* ALEC field-^tested the *grant model in fall, 1977 in 
iCansas City; the workshop was conducted for helping professionals and AL^ us 
th'f <.wsluations to modify antf refine the final grant model. In .addition, 
an adyisoty panel of faculty involved in adult development,, instructional^ 
m^dia and evaluation was also used. 

SPECIFIC DgACT ON. IN DIVIDUALS, INSTITUTIONS, MP GOMKUNITC : 
A. Descriptioh of. Program s The Adult Li^e resource Center, Division 
of Continuing Education at the University of Kansas requested and received 
special funding in 1977*78 under Title I of the Higher Education Act of 
1965, as amended. The methods of response proposed p?erei 1) a one^day 
training workshop on the adult life cycle, stress ttanagement, and midlife 
to be held for adult educators and counselors in Colby, Garden City, Salina, 
Topeka,' AtclAson and Port Scott, and 2) an accompanying training workshop 
' manual . .. - ^ ; 

The program content was divided into three parts i the adult life cycle, 
midlife I and stress. During the one-^day workshop each segment had planned 
activities of approKij^tely two an4 one-half hours. In addition, the 250-^pagi 
Adult Life Cycle Trainer Mgnual/Reader provided current reprints of research, 
popular articles, and references to broaden knowledgebase. 



The principles at adult education were usftd throughput the workshop. 

T ^ adult education rathet than therap,.atlc approach was used because 1) the 
change dealt wltli Is normal change within the expectation of all adults^- 
2) adults typically ejcperience generational bias against therapy ^ 3) adults 
- are capable of learning adaptive bihavior to cope with change^ 4) teaching 

' adultsS^self -management of change makes most efficient- use of educator and 
counselor reaources, 5) ahdragogyj the art and sci,ence of^ helping adults to 
learn* stresses experiential learning and intensive adult learner involvement 
factors, highly conducive to adult learnings and. 6) as George Millar, former 
president of the American Psychological Association, has stated, "Our 
reaponsibiiity is less to assume the role of experts and 'try to apply 
psychology ouifselves than ' to. give it away to the people who really need it== 
and that incXudes everyone ^ 
Specifi^c methods usad included! ^ 

~ L -- — > — r _. _ ' _ _ .jL_ — - i 

/ a) Audlo-^ex^erience through sequential tape recordings, 
/ b) Group discussions* - . 

c) Dyads - 

d) Oriintatioh/iecture, ' , . 

e) Written quizes. * ' 

f) Pre and po^ tests, ' ; 
. / g) Referg-nce reading and fftudy. 

h) Large* and sm|ill gr^p replDrtSk ' . ' 

i) Stem^-completion exercises 5, * " ? 
J) Drawing of Individual life charts, value profiles* 

k) Visual stimulation through slide projections, 
1) Role-playing. 

m) Vaiiies dlarificatioi^-e^cerc'^^sesM ^ * 

a) Procedure discussion of human relations exercises which could be 

used for intarp.ersoftal relationships, parenting^ fMiily compatibility^ 
and conflict* battlegroundSi and work reaasesstnent . ^ 

o) Stressor/ and stress Identification exercises*^ ^ ^ 

pf^ Deep-muscle relaxation exercise. 

Ma t e r i dl s Employed t '/ ■ . 

a) Adult Life Cycle Training Manual /Reader^ , * • * ^ 

b) Tape rfecordingi. 

' V c) Vimial art slides. , ' ^ 

d) Transparencies. - . ' 

e) Flip charts. 

" ff Posters with philosophical » humorous, and artistic thraes, 
g) Si^ary posnft-charts . ■ . ^ . 



The use of popular media for background music , Instarit. Environment^ and 
discussion stimulus had m purpose. Persone'are affected by their environnrant 

and they impact on th'eir environTCnt., Living doaan^t happen in a vacuum* 

• 1 . • - . ' 

The designers of the workshops wanted to take advantage of people's association 
with music and art of their age to help them r^ember vividly the connected 
life eKperlences-and to see the bridges that eKlst between everyone and the 
world, ' ' ? , 'i 

B, Impac t : . : 

1) ; The training workshops reached 13L adult education/counselor prqfes- 
siSnals at the gkllledj, semi-;akilleds and graduate atudent levels. Originally 
.intended for counselors* and educators, the wotkshopi also raached social 
workers, mental health clinic administrators, legal aidj nurses^ college 
administrators, peraohnei^ managers, minis tera^ and housewives, an additional 
population served in response to requests for inclusion after publicity about, 
the f work . 

2) Evaluation by an " outside evaludtor Was done through testing of .experimental and 
, control groups (the 1 .r only had access to the manual /reader) on a cognitive 

measure, an affect measure, and a, six-month followup questionnaire to determine - 
post-workshop replicaGlon of the workshops. Findings reported included the 
followihg: ' - , 

a) Significant positive g^ln (at p <,01 level) for both workshop 
participants and manual /readers on 1) factual knowledge relevant to adult life . 
cycle j midlife, managing stress attending-TOraytiW^EKin^ge ~a^ knowledge 
of procedures and techniques usett to^conduct adult life cycle workshops for 
adults, 

b) Analysis of the affective outcome data showed a significantly higher 
mean post-^test score for the comparison group than for the experimental group. 
Seading the Adult Life Cycle Training Manual contributed to a more positive 
attitude toward the adult life cycle information than did the^ workshop pi*rticipUtion, 
However, the analysis of the affect measures . indicated greatet variability in 
attitudes for the experimental group (S ^ 18.337) than for the comparison . 
group (S * 8.662). Therefore, workshop partlclpancs varied greatly In affect 
to^rd the workshop some beihg veryNpositive^ others qujLte negatl'v^. The 
data might suggest that the experiential iMrnlng of the workshops more 
dramatically polarised the. participants to both the f fars and opportunities of 
life cycle change. 



c) Workshop partl&^Cp^^ were asked to respond to the questioni Has 
the workshop exp'erlene^fcfi^ useful to you personally? All werkahop respondents 
<iOO%) said yea. * ' > ■ 

d) Wprkshop partlelpants attd coi^trol group subjects were maiied a 2-ffionth 
and 6-month follow-up survey quest lonnairs^ to assess the usefylriess of the 
SKperlenee. All percentages must be^ interpreted eautlously as only 48% 
returned the 2-ro>nth and 421 returned the 6*month. However , seven cOTpleta ^ 
workshops jSere conducted and ei^iteen more were reported using at least one 
of the three cOTponents jAdult Life Cycle, Mldllfa, .or Stress Management)* 
This supported the intent of the Title I grant to provide training and'* 
materials suitable for replication of workshops to the lay public throughout 
Kansas* Fifty-three percent of those responding after 6 months indicated 
that fbp.v planned to conduct a workshop within the next year. 



- 3) Every participant ^as asked to cotiplete fm evaluation at the end of 
th« workshop day* A cumposite score^ based on all evaluations Indicated that 
both phases of the project were successimli , - , 

Ve^y,High - 1 High - 2 Average - 3 ' Low - 4 Very Low - 5 / 

Q\;erall quality of the p:'ogr?,m was J. gj6 , f . Baaed on this experience, my 
■ , /" . desire to it Cend> other MS.C • 

b. The qualxty of the instrucfcion was 1^.. ^ pMgranis Is 1^. 

c. Thft quality of supporting mater lals desire to attend a more advanced 
(h&nduutH, exercises, , or films) was 1^. - ^oj-^g^^p q,^ t;his topic is 1,6, 

d. Ti-.n quality of arrange-.ents for my ' ^ viiiingneas' to recoBmiend this 
physical comioi-t was .2^1 . ; progrna to others itf 1.5. , 

e. . t feal the value I recaivea vas 1^ i^jp^iiiiagneus to recoflsiend this 

■ , instructor to, othera Is 1.4 ' 

" ^ ' ' , '\ ' • , ' , ■ ■ " , 

4) By locating workshops in f ix 'Kansas cities loMted in the southeast, ■ 

southwesti northwests central^ and northwest partn of the stage, the jproject 
brmi^t educat ion aT/ound adult life cyclH change to i broad spectrum of Kansas 
coamimities, " . , ^ 

5) An ^invi!li*abl^! oatcome of the project is the M ult Lifi - Cycle Training 
ttenual/Readar whicl.; t^tkes the information available to replicate these workshops 
not only in Kansas but nationwide* to, date an addttlonai 700 copies have been 
dlatrlbu€e4 nationally and in Canada | a second reprtntin^^i for further dissemination 
took place in Janu«y. , . ^ 



6) UneKpected spin-offs have, come through additional consultantships and 
workshop conducted for the Division of Uonclauing Education^ University of 
Jlebraskaj Mental Health Centers * Topeka YWCA, The National Aasociation of 
Counselor Educatbrs and Supervlaorg, the Unlveralty of Wiecbnsln system 
and Northern Illinois University. Presentations about the project were given ' 
at national conventions of the ME National Advisory Board j and the Adult 
Education Association^ and a summary article pn the project appeared In the 
National yniversity EKtenslon Aasociation Continuum ^ ( 

J 7) Participant , enthusiasm for thff project triggered a national conference 
on TOE ADULT LIFE CYCLEi FROM THEORY TO PRACTICE held NovemberU9-21s 1978, 
at the TWA Breech. AcademJ' in Overland Park, Kansas,. MiRC conducted the 
coiiference with the cobperation of the Adult Education Associafiion and 
the Aasociation for Humanistic Psychology* Persona involved numbered 180 
a^d came from over 25 states and Canada to continue the thrust of this 
project—namely to make acceasible to practitioners ways to teach adults 
about their own developmetit and cqping strategies to handle adult growth and 
change with increasing skills atid grace* The training project manual/reader 
was furnished those attending and constituted comon background readings 
Participant evaluations and those of the lead^lhg researchers and practitioners 
in the field who ^ade major presentations were so laudatory that the Univ^rlity 
of Kansas and the supporting national associations have agreed to spoOTor — ^ 
the conference annually, ' : 

PTOBLEMS ENCOUNTEMD AND SOLUTIONS ATTE^TED l 

Severe weather affected attendance at the February, March workshops^ 
Aggresisiye publicity statewide and improved weather contributed,^Jp capacity 
and extended attendance thereafter* - . - 



' When the Iwders fourid how difficult it was to locate the scattered 
basie readings In adult life cycle fieid» the decision was made to add 
rsadinga to the manual. Appeals had to be made to all holders of copyright 
to waive reprint fass. This enabled the project expenses to stay within 
budget despite the brosf^nn d publication goal« 



Program Name:, pjasfivillg HQST Hospitality Training .Program 

N.nme of Principal rarsonCa) ReBponsibie for Entry: c. Edwin LeJeune and John "M. Crothers 

P«ion<s) or Inscitution to Whom, Award Would b6,MadeM c. Edwin LeJeune & John M. Crothers 
' .or Umversity of Tennessee at Nashville 

Sourca^f)'of Fundings Metropol itan Govirnment of Nashyme & Davidson County 
Cost Of Program: $38,000 for ffrst year 
Nyabar of Fattieipanta In Program: 6|800 

o^ectives of Programs The Nashville HOST hospitality training program is the result 
. of a concerted effort by The Unf vers Ity of .Tennessee at Nashville, the Metropolitan 
Tourist Commission, and the Nashville Area Chamber of Commerce t% develop an educationaf ' 
program for 'service employees in the hospitality Industr^^ who interact daily with 
tourists. „ " . " . . 

According to the Copeland Report, cdmmissloned by the Chamber of Commerce, IJ million 
tourist visit Nastiville annual'ly. Thiy are principally attracted by the musid 
Industry, primartly to the Grand Ole Opry and Opryland, U.S.A. The vast majority of 
.the tourtsts and the service employees, who welcome the tourists were unaware of 
most of the city's historical, cultural, and recreational attractions. The ' 
principle behind the NashvllTe Host program 1s to train the service employees to 
• be more hospitable and more familiar with the Nashville area. Hopefully, then, 
the average tourist visit of 2.4 nights will be extended. Hence, the theme 
"one more day" was adopted for the program. 

■ ■ ■ ss^ ' ■ ., 

\ . ■ . ■ - " ' ■ ■ 
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Nashvine HOST Hospitality Training Program 
{Hospitality Orifntation Service Training) 



The Mashvme Host prograci, is a non-credit continuing education program for 
adults who work in tourism-related business and public agencies inland iround Nashville, 
Tennessee, The program, unique , in the nation* has received excellent cooperation 
and praise from public officials, businessmen, and university administfators for ^ 
its timely, relevant solution to an educational heed. , 

The program is the result of a /concerted effort by The University of Tennessee 
at.NasHville, the Metropolitan Tourist Cdimission, and the Nashville Area Chamber 
of CommerM to develop an educational program for service employees 1n^ the hospttality 
industry who Interact dally with tourists. . 

According to the Cope! and Report,, conmflsloned by the Chamber of Commerce, 
elev|^minion tourists v<s1tNashvme annually. They are principally attracted by 
tfsp^usip. industry, primarily to the Grand Ole Opry and Opryland, US. A, The vast 
majority of the tourists and the service employes who welcome the tourists \vera 
unaware of most of^the city's histor/lcal, cultural, and recreational attractions. 
Thfe principle behind the Nashville Kost program is to' train the service employee^ ' ■ 

to be more hospitable and more famllXar with the Nashville area. Hopefully, then, 
the average tourist visit of 2.4 nights will be^xtended. Hence ,1 the theme "one ^ 
more day" was adopted for the program.^ ^ . 

^ In November of 1977, the University received a six-month grant from proceeds 
of .the city's three percent hotel -motel tax. Funding had to be approved by the 
^ MetrjDpolltan Tourist j:oimission, the City Council, and the Mayor. During late 
^ 1977 "and early 1978, program planning and development began. A director was employed 
and .an advisory commi ttee, representing food service, lodging, commircial entertainmentv 
travercarrier and gasoline distribution interests' In the community, was appointed. 
Two-hour training sessions wire agreed upon as the most effective program format. 
A color v1deotap€-was produced, entitled "I Want To See the Manager". The 26-m1nute ^ . ^ 
tape, v^hlch is entertaining as well as instructional, was divided Into three sections ^ 
in order to TOxImize discussion. Part I, "Tourism 1s You" (six-minutes) treats the 
economic impact of tourism on the cityj >art^ 11, "HospitaTlty Is the Challenge" 
.(thirteen^minutes) emphasizes the^ Importance of .attitudes jn dealing with; visitors 
and iltustrates with short sketches first the wrong way arid then the right way of - 
treating guests; Part III, "The Right Infohnatio'n" (seven-minutes) demonstrates 
the Importance of having adequate knowledge about the area'? history and-attraction's ^ ■ 
and. of cheerfully sharing that information with the tourists. . . 

the tape wa^s produced by the director of the^program with technical assistance 
.from the university's media center. Professional actors from the Nashville Academy 
Theater were used and a talented filmmaker was employed to direct the entire production. 

A durable and attractive pocket-sized directory of Nashville area attractions 
was also published. 'This publication. The Nashville Host Green B6ok , is distributed 
to each program participant. The handy reference manual contains no advertising, 
has a map supplement and provides interesting facts about Nashville, as well as 
accurate descriptions and directions to more than 100 places of Interest to visitors. 
The Green Book Is divided, mto sections, such as general attractions, history-archit- 
ecture, museums, sports and recreation, etc. 




i ' Although some ^sessions are scheduled at the university, most.are scheduled at 
hotels, restaurantSi museums, historic sites, and other locations for the convenience 
of the employees. Willingness to take the program to the, people is one of the 
principal reasons for its. success, i , = 



^ntial to delivery and training •success has been the speeial presentation ... 
I of The Green Book a nd the prevtewing of "I Want To See the Manager" before 



Esser 

of copies . ^. _ , 

Iridustrial and buslhess groups. As top-level industry administrators have learned 

about the program and have seen the quality of the directpry and videotape, -their 

lorstments have teen an effective entree to scheduling sessions 




InjjJaTly, there was evidence of doubt concerning th 
to effe^tTvtlj^ relate to 'the, wide variety of service work 
rempvea as soon as the program was taken out into the coi 
ampTbjf^rs and employes al ike has been very fa\j&fable. 



B ability of the university 
srs. These doubts were 
unity; Response from 



mini 



Upon completion of the two-hour training program all 
Nashville -Host Membership Card (worth $&0) which proyides 
Nashville area attractions. ^Jt is^el leved. that service 



share information about .place 
own experiences at such places. 



]3articipants are given a 
free admission to fifteen 
workers^ willingness to ^ 
and things to see isi directly related to their 



The program has been eminently successful i judging from several criteria. ^ 
More than 6,800 persons have participated, and their responses have been very positive 
University officHJs have been very supportive and have uspd the program as a , ' 
showpiece to advis^v boards and other comrmYJty growps. The Tourist Cotmission - 
has twice voted to allocate additional funds the/ continuation of the program. 
Local and national newi^coverage has greatly -a s%^^d in the promotion of the 
program* Numerous requests for informationV4fld-^ssijJtance have come from communltfes 
and universities all across the United States, as welT^as; from two of Can^daU . 
provinces,' ^ / . ^ ^ ■ : 



fhe program has been shown in sevenal of the Middle Tennessee counties sur- 
rounding , Nashville, ^ as well as at regional tourism conferences across the state, ; 
Spinoff effects have also occurred. Comiercials frave beeiV produced by local and 
state tourism groups emphasiiing the importance of hospltsTity^ to our visitors. 
Interest Is strong 1n the cormunity and a^t the university 'for the beglnniTi^ of 
a credit program in tourism education, ^ - 

**One more day" remains the program theme, and there. Is an abiding belief that^ 
the Nashville HOST pr^ram has raised' an awareness that visitors an© important to 
the city's way of life. \ . ' ' . * 



